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Introduction: 

In  the  twelfth  century  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a  monastic  who  prized  the 
understanding  of  God  above  all  else  wrote,  "We  call  pure  understanding  that  which  is 
without  admixture  of  imagination. . ."'  He  believed  the  most  elevated  form  of 
contemplation  of  God  could  not  exist  alongside  imagination.  While  it  could  be  beneficial 
in  some  contexts,  at  the  highest  levels  to  which  a  human  might  rise  the  imagination  could 
not  exist.   By  the  early  sixteenth  century  the  doctor  Paracelsus  supported  a  theory  of  the 
imagination  that  entirely  contradicted  many  of  his  Medieval  predecessors.  He  believed 
that  "Imagination  is  an  'astral'  (a  celestial  force).  It  is  thus  capable  of  lifting  man  up  and 
joining  him  to  cosmic  matter,  the  'primordial  man.'""  The  earlier  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
believed  the  imagination  held  man  back  from  the  highest  level  of  contact  with  God,  while 
Paracelsus  believed  that  such  contact  was  possible  only  through  the  use  of  imagination. 
The  history  and  causes  of  this  dramatic  reversal  of  the  imagination's  status  are  traced  in 
this  paper.  This  study  will  underline  the  changes  which  occurred  that  allowed  the 
imagination  to  transform  from  a  faculty  largely  understood  as  a  lowly  element  of  the 
process  of  sensory  perception  and  cognition,  to  a  force  of  enormous  power  which,  of  all 
the  parts  comprising  a  human,  most  resembled  the  corresponding  force  in  God. 

A  vast  number  of  philosophers  and  theologians  have  contributed  their  opinions  on 
the  nature  of  imagination.  This  is  nowhere  more  clear  than  the  Middle  Ages,  a  time  when 
the  inclusion  of  the  imagination  within  faculty  psychology  and  the  prevalence  of  that 


'  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  The  Twelve  Patriarchs;  The  Mystical  Ark;  Book  Three  of  the 
Trinity,  edited  by  Bernard  McGinn,  (NY:  Paulist  Press,  1979),  146. 
"  Walter  Pagel,  Paracelsus:  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Medicine  In  the  Era  of  the 
Renaissance,  (New  York:   Karger,  1982),  122. 


system  led  nearly  every  writer  concerned  with  the  nature  of  man  or  God  to  make  at  least 
some  mention  of  the  imagination's  nature.  In  the  Medieval  world,  the  imagination  was 
often  viewed  as  crucial  to  the  exercise  and  development  of  morality  and  judgment.  This 
connection  may  seem  strange  to  the  modern  reader  since  in  the  current  era  the 
imagination  is  usually  valued  only  for  its  ability  to  visualize  and  construct  creative 
images;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  dominance  of  Christianity  meant  that  every  human 
characteristic  would  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  aid  it  could  give  towards  the  goal  of 
correct  and  enlightened  Christian  life.  The  imagination  was  seen  by  some  as  an  excellent 
tool  for  reaching  this  goal  while,  for  others,  it  was  primarily  seen  as  a  deterrent  from  this 
goal.  A  sizable  number  of  those  who  spent  time  considering  issues  pertaining  to  the 
distribution  and  function  of  the  psychological  faculties  believed  the  imagination  to  hold  a 
power  capable  of  determining  (or  aiding  in  the  determination  of)  right  from  wrong.  The 
imagination  could,  in  some  theories,  help  reinforce  correct  behavior  through  the 
visualization  of  the  disastrous  or  beneficial  consequences  that  a  particular  action  might 
have.  To  understand  the  role  of  the  imagination  in  the  Medieval  world,  it  is  essential  to 
understand  contemporary  views  on  psychology,  anatomy,  and,  as  with  all  things  in  the 
Medieval  world,  religion.  These  fields  are  vast  and  multi-dimensional,  so  for  the 
purposes  of  this  project  their  examination  will  extend  only  to  those  areas  in  which  they 
intersect  with  the  imagination. 

In  the  Renaissance,  mentions  of  the  imagination  are  slightly  less  common  than 
they  are  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  its  study  still  remained  at  the  forefront  for  certain 
individuals  (like  the  magi,  who  followed  various  occult  practices  like  natural  magic  and 
alchemy).  In  the  Renaissance,  the  more  conservative  Scholastics  tended  to  use  much  the 


same  methods  and  explanations  as  had  their  Medieval  empiricist  forbearers,  but  a  new 
branch  of  thought  on  the  subject  also  developed.  This  branch,  headed  by  Humanists  and 
magi  like  Marsilio  Ficino  (1433-1499)  and  Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600),  took  ideas  that 
had  only  been  implied  in  Medieval  texts  and  expanded  them  into  theories  that  gave  a 
new-found  power  and  privilege  to  the  imagination. 

While  accounts  of  the  imagination  presented  in  Islamic  countries  are  crucial  to  the 
development  of  European  understandings  of  the  imagination,  it  is  in  the  Christian  west 
that  this  paper  will  focus  its  attention.  Islamic  philosophy  will  only  be  explored  in  as 
much  as  it  is  necessary  for  grasping  Christian  explanations  of  the  subject.  While  it 
would,  of  course,  be  ideal  to  include  a  full  analysis  of  Islamic  ideas  rather  than  the 
glancing  one  offered  in  chapter  three,  such  an  examination  would  require  a  second  thesis 
in  itself  as  Islamic  philosophy  on  the  subject  is  as  complex,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  of 
the  Christians.  In  addition,  there  are  many  elements  of  Christian  society  that  will  not  be 
explored  in  this  paper;  the  imagination,  for  example,  often  played  a  prominent  role  in  folk 
medicine  and  numerous  popular  beliefs  revolved  around  the  powers  of  the  imagination. 
However,  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  with  the  more  rigorous  scholastic  treatments  of  the 
subject,  not  with  the  actual  manifestations  of  conceptions  of  the  imagination  within 
popular  culture.  None  of  this  is  to  say  that  such  topics  are  not  crucial  to  understanding 
the  total  picture  of  how  a  culture  understood  the  concept  of  the  imagination;  it  would  be 
ideal  if  every  illustration  of  beliefs  in  the  imagination  could  be  outlined  here.  But, 
understandably,  this  is  impossible  within  the  imposed  limits  of  this  project,  and  so  this 
paper  will  attempt  to  restrict  itself  to  the  study  of  those  who  attempted  some  sort  of 
definition  of  the  imagination,  be  they  monks  or  magi. 


As  many  texts  concerning  the  imagination  were  written  in  Latin,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  provide  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  Latin  terminology  employed, 
particular  for  those  terms  which  are  often  left  untranslated.  The  primary  terms  employed 
are  imaginatio,  phantasia,  vis  imagiiicuis,  and,  primarily  in  modern  texts,  mimdus 
imaginalis.  These  can  be  easily  rendered  as  imagination,  phantasy  (or  fantasy),  the 
imaginative  force  (or  power),  and  the  imaginal  world.  There  is  significant  complexity  to 
these  terms,  but  that  complexity  will  emerge  within  the  context  of  various  theories.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  assign  one  strict  definition  to  any  of  these  words  as,  while  they  may 
remain  constant  within  a  particular  school  of  thought,  their  meaning  varies  widely  from 
thinker  to  thinker  and  across  eras. 


One  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  project  as  this  is  the 

problem  of  consistently  pinning  down  exactly  what  is  being  studied  by  those  historical 

figures  who  concerned  themselves  with  the  imagination.  From  a  modern  perspective  it 

appears  deceptively  simple.  The  imagination  exists  today  and  it  existed  in  the  past. 

However,  it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  the  term  imagination,  in  the  past,  did  not 

necessarily  mean  the  same  thing  as  it  does  today,  nor  does  it  mean  the  same  thing  across 

authors,  texts,  or  eras. 

...when  they  look  at  the  Middle  Ages,  modern  scholars  are  often 
disappointed  by  the  apparently  lowly,  working-day  status  accorded  to 
imagination  in  Medieval  psychology  -  a  sort  of  draught-horse  of  the 


sensitive  soul,  not  even  given  intellectual  status.  Ancient  and  Medieval 
people  reserved  their  awe  for  memory."^ 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  creative  element  which  we  ascribe  to  the  imagination  did  not 

exist  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  thinkers,  but  rather  that  they  located  this  power 

somewhere  else. 

...the  nature  of  creative  activity  itself  -  what  the  brain  does,  and  the  social 
and  psychic  conditions  needed  for  its  nurture  -  has  remained  essentially 
the  same  between  Thomas  |  Aquinas"  |  time  and  our  own.  Human  beings 
did  not  suddenly  acquire  imagination  and  intuition  with  Coleridge,  having 
previously  been  poor  clods.  The  difference  is  that  whereas  now  geniuses 
are  said  to  have  creative  imagination  which  they  express  in  intricate 
reasoning  and  original  discovery,  in  earlier  times  they  were  said  to  have 
richly  retentive  memories  which  they  expressed  in  intricate  reasoning  and 
original  discovery."* 

This  jump,  from  viewing  memory  as  creative  to  viewing  imagination  as  creative  is  not 

one  which  happened  instantaneously  through  the  writings  of  Coleridge.  It  was  a  long 

process,  the  beginnings  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Renaissance  concepts  of  the 

imagination. 

A  principal  problem  in  undertaking  an  historical  analysis  of  the  imagination  is 

that  many  scholars  have  studied  historical  views  on  the  imagination  in  order  to  evaluate 

whether  they  were  empirically  "true"  as  if  there  was  an  essential,  absolute,  and  consistent 

nature  to  the  imagination. 


So,  in  her  191 1  study  of  Mysticism,  Evelyn  Underbill  felt  compelled  to 
apologize  for  'Itjhe  unfortunate  word  Recollection,  which  the  hasty  reader 
is  apt  to  connect  with  remembrance.'  This  statement,  and  others  like  it, 
assumes  that  our  understanding  of  the  process  of  composition  is  the 
natural  one,  and  that  the  mental  'faculties'  we  now  say  it  uses, 
'observation'  and  'imagination,'  are  the  'correct'  ones  -  but  not  memory. 


^  Mary  Carruthers,  The  Book  or  Memory:  A  Study  of  Memory  in  Medieval  Culture,  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990),  1. 
^  Carruthers,  4. 


It  assumes  as  well  that  all  descriptions  of  mental  activities  are  mimetic 
ontological  efforts:  to  describe  what  'is'  memory,  what  'is'  imagination, 
what  'are'  the  emotions.  It  allows  little  room  for  the  possibility  that  what 
these  terms  describe  is  not  psychic  'objects'  but  arbitrary  divisions  of  a 
single  procedure  taking  place  unceasingly  in  a  human  mind.  Of  course, 
when  pressed,  every  philosopher  and  psychologist  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
perfectly  aware  that  the  'faculties'  can't  be  separated  out  from  the 
seamless  process  of  thinking  -  but  the  vocabulary  and  form  of  scholastic 
analysis  militate  against  this  and  in  favor  of  faculty  distinctions.^ 

Approaches  like  Underhill's  serve  only  to  elucidate  the  beliefs  of  the  scholar,  and  not  the 

subject  of  study.  While  such  an  approach  is  useful  for  uncovering  modern 

understandings  of  the  imagination,  it  does  little  to  reconstitute  the  perceptions  of  the  past. 

By  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  context  in  which  the  imagination  was  viewed  and  used 

in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  it  should  become  possible  to  edge  out  of  modernity 

and  into  the  past,  while  refusing  to  posit  an  absolute  essence  on  which  earlier  concepts 

are  based. 

Attempting  to  define  and  analyze  any  topic,  be  it  past  or  present,  is  a  difficult 

business.  Objectivity  is  impossible,  "true"  accounts  do  not  exist,  and  any  firm  conclusion 

may  be  problematized.  This  morass  of  scholarly  stickiness  exists  no  matter  what  the 

subject  of  study,  but,  there  are  some  subjects  which  often  seem  altogether  to  elude  firm 

analysis.  The  concepts  of  the  imagination  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  is  just 

such  a  subject  of  study.  Vastly  conflicting  accounts,  difficult  or  unstable  terminologies, 

and  the  hybrid  of  physiology,  psychology,  and  intellectual  theory  which  constitutes 

discussions  of  the  imagination  makes  this  topic  of  study  incredibly  problematic.  In 

addition,  as  evidenced  by  the  total  contrast  between  modern  and  Medieval  views  of  the 

imagination,  there  have  been  frequent  changes  in  definition.  But,  it  is  precisely  because 


-'  Mary  Carruthers,  The  Craft  oj  Thought,  (NY:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1998),  70. 


of  this  treacherous  instability  in  attempts  to  understand  past  conceptions  of  the 
imagination  that  such  endeavors  must  be  undertaken  -  even  if  it  is  impossible  to 
constantly  pin  down  and  classify  the  imagination.  Though  it  was  fit  into  strict  schemas 
by  many,  the  variability  of  those  schemas  illustrates  that  no  one  consensus  existed.  And 
yet,  there  were  many  writers  who  precisely  diagrammed  the  imagination,  perhaps 
showing,  in  their  drive  to  limit  and  classify,  their  lack  of  assurance  on  the  validity  of  their 
strict  definitions. 


Chapter  1 
An  Overview  of  Scholarship 

In  all  academic  disciplines  the  crucial  influence  of  the  background  and  biases  of 
the  individual  scholar  on  interpretations  is  transparently  obvious.  However,  scholars  of 
religion,  particularly  those  who  focus  on  mystical  experience  or  magical  practices  (which 
are  often  deliberately  obscured  to  avoid  persecution,  or  at  least  derision,  and  for  the  study 
of  which  no  clear  methodology  or  standard  of  interpretation  has  yet  emerged)  have  the 
ability  to  insert  particularly  pronounced  personal  beliefs  or  biases  into  supposedly 
historical  works.  These  biases  have,  particularly  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
centuries,  taken  on  a  distinct  expression  in  the  works  of  many  of  those  who  write  about 
the  imagination.  As  a  result,  scholarship  on  the  imagination  remains  incomplete  and 
heavily  biased  towards  interpretations  that  favor  a  particular  religious  belief  system, 
leaving  the  study  of  imagination  within  particular  historical  contexts  incomplete  --  and 
often  incorrect. 

Since  this  chapter  will  analyze  the  historiography  of  modern  scholarly 
interpretations  of  the  imagination,  it  seems  appropriate  to  firmly  place  my  own  history  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  the  imagination  in  the  open.  My  initial  interest  in  the  imagination 
stemmed  from  reading  only  those  texts  which  glorify  a  mystical  and  transcendent  element 
within  the  imagination.  In  other  words,  I  was  initially  attracted  to  those  writers  who  not 
only  insisted  that  a  transcendent  element  was  illustrated  in  religious  practitioner's 
treatments  of  the  imagination,  but  who  also  insisted  that  the  imagination  "as  such"  truly 
contained  such  power  and  transcendent  potency.  Authors  like  Antoine  Faivre  and  Henry 
Corbin  provide  elements  of  relatively  historically  accurate  descriptions  of  the  imagination 
while,  through  their  own  biases,  elevating  it  above  other  elements  within  the  history  of 


ideas.  And  still,  even  though  I  have  come  to  view  their  contentions  of  a  imindus 
imaginalis"  with  skepticism.  I  feel  drawn  towards  the  romantic  pictures  of  the 
imagination  that  they  and  their  contemporaries  compose,  both  in  the  modern  world  and 
throughout  history.  So,  while  I  recognize  that  authors  within  the  esoteric  milieu  often 
walk  on  shaky  academic  ground  when  expounding  their  theories  of  the  imagination,  I 
continue  to  appreciate  the  poetry  and  wonder  in  their  worldviews. 

Nevertheless,  it  errs  too  far  on  the  side  of  sympathy  to  allow  interpretations  that 
clearly  manipulate  texts  to  fit  into  an  author's  personal  religious  philosophy  to  stand 
uncriticized.  The  beliefs  of  the  scholar  must  be  identified  within  the  works  on 
esotericism  and  studied  in  their  own  right  -  but  these  religious  sentiments  must  not 
dictate  the  form  in  which  past  conceptions  of  the  imagination  are  understood.  The 
imagination  is  particularly  susceptible  to  such  (mis)interpretation,  as  it  is  a  highly 
subjective  concept  that  is  often  only  vaguely  defined  by  those  who  claim  it  as  a 
prominent  component  of  their  magical  practices  or  cosmologies.  And,  while  I  appreciate 
the  possibilities  offered  by  these  texts,  particularly  in  their  ability  to  arose  sympathy  for 
their  subject  matter,  this  is  not  the  approach  I  wish  to  attempt  here,  nor  the  approach  I 
would  argue  is  most  conducive  to  further  advances  in  our  understanding  of  past 
conceptions  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  development  of  the  modern  study  of  esotericism,  the  title  of  originator  can 
best  be  given  to  Frances  Yates  and  D.P.  Walker.  Though  there  were  certainly  scholars 


'^The  mimdiis  imaginalis  is,  according  to  Corbin  and  various  other  modern  interpreters,  a 
type  of  spiritual  mesocosm  (an  intermediary  sphere  between  the  temporal  world,  or 
microcosm,  and  the  celestial  universe,  or  macrocosm)  which  may  be  penetrated  by 
humans.  By  entering  this  imaginary  world  it  is  possible  not  only  to  achieve  greater 
power  on  earth,  but  also  to  realize  contact  with,  and  experience  of,  divine  forces. 
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who  dealt  with  esoteric  topics  previous  to  these  two/  it  is  from  their  works  that 
subsequent  generations  of  esotericists  seem,  most  often,  to  draw  their  inspiration.  Yates 
in  particular  began  to  solidify  a  distinct  historical  strand  --  stretching  from  antiquity  to  the 
modern  era  -  which  she  termed  hermeticism  as  the  locus  for  her  study.  She  is  by  no 
means  the  first,  however,  to  attempt  to  demarcate  a  history  specific  to  those  movements 
and  individuals  grouped  under  the  heading  of  esoteric;  this  line  of  thought  has  been 
attempted  by  many  who  are  now  themselves  the  subject  of  esoteric  scholarship.  This 
idea  of  a  liniage  of  belief  and  study  is  expressed  in  the  prisca  theologia  which  plays  a 
prominent  role  within  the  texts  of  many  Renaissance  philosophers  involved  with  magic 
and  the  texts  attributed  to  the  mythological  Hermes  Trismigistus.  The  prisca  theologia 
posits  the  existence  of  a  continuous  chain  of  religious  figures  who  possess  a  divine 
wisdom  that  is  passed  down  through  generations.  "This  philosophical-esoteric  sapientia 
(wisdom)  or  'secret  doctrine'  was  passed  on  from  the  one  'sage'  or  'magus'  to  the  other, 
thus  constituting  a  tradition  that  was  thought  to  include  figures  like  Zoroaster,  Moses, 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Plato. "^  Traditionalism  (or 
Perennialism),''  a  later  current  in  esotericism,  bases  the  major  part  of  its  theology  and 
cosmology  around  an  expanded  idea  oi prisca  theologia  whereby  a  kind  of  unity  among 


^  Those  who  have  written  on  esotericism  as  a  movement  (though  they  do  not  necessarily 
refer  to  it  by  that  name)  can  be  found  in  the  early  modern  period  (as,  for  example,  Fabre 
d'Olivet  or  Eliphas  Levi,  two  historians  of  esotericism  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries)  and  even  in  the  Renaissance  with  such  philosophers  as  Marsilio  Ficino. 
*  Cees  Leijenhorst,  "Francesco  Patrizi's  Hermetic  Philosophy,"  in  Gnosis  and 
Hermeticism:  From  Antiquity  to  Modern  Times,  eds.  Roelof  van  den  Broek  and  Wouter  J. 
Hanegraaff  (Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1998),  125-146,  127. 
''The  philosophy  which  forms  the  backbone  of  this  movement  was  most  prominently 
authored  by  Rene  Guenon  and  Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  who  would  not  have  designated 
themselves  as  Traditionalists  or  Perennialists,  but  who  believed  in  its  distinct  ideas,  and 
such  authors  as  Frithjof  Schuon  and  Gurdjieff,  who  would  have  directly  associated 
themselves  with  a  movement  classified  as  Traditionalism. 
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religious  traditions  is  constructed.  Within  Traditionalism,  esoteric  elements  form  the 
most  advanced  and  profound  expression  of  the  single  approach  (the  sophia  perennis  or 
perennial  wisdom)  exhibited  in  religions  throughout  the  world.  However,  arguments  by 
religious  insiders  for  the  transcendent  unity  and  connectedness  of  the  esoteric  "tradition" 
need  not  mean  that  such  a  tradition  actually  exists,  nor  that  it  exists  in  the  form  given  it 
by  Renaissance  magi,  modern  Traditionalists,  or  any  of  the  many  other  esoteric 
movements  which  argue  for  a  single  esoteric  tradition.  When  viewed  in  such  a  light,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  esoteric  "tradition"  depicted  by  modern  scholars  of  esotericism 
and,  in  particular,  the  place  of  imagination  within  that  tradition  is  profoundly  flawed. 
The  prominence  of  an  argument  for  the  "Truth"  of  this  tradition  within  the  academy  is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon  as  it  is  associated  with  scholars  of  esotericism,  a  discipline 
which  has  itself  only  emerged  as  a  distinct  topic  of  study  within  the  past  forty  years. 

Frances  Yates  developed  a  precedent  for  explanations  of  the  imagination  in  her 
Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Hermetic  Tradition.  Here,  while  the  imagination  is  not  detailed 
extensively,  it  is  clearly  depicted  as  a  key  element  within  the  Renaissance  magical 
worldview  and  it  is,  crucially,  depicted  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  the  temporal  and 
the  celestial.  "By  using  magical  or  talismanic  images  as  memory-images,  the  Magus 
hoped  to  acquire  universal  knowledge,  and  also  powers,  obtained  through  the  magical 
organization  of  the  imagination  a  magically  powerful  personality,  tuned  in,  as  it  were,  to 
the  powers  of  the  cosmos."'"  Though  it  is  the  memory  and  not  the  imagination  which  is 
specifically  addressed  here,  the  imagination  is  given  the  powerful  role  of  allowing  entry 
into  the  "powers  of  the  cosmos."  This  is,  of  course,  not  Yates'  own  theory,  but  rather  the 


'°  Frances  Yates,  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Hermetic  Tradition,  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1991),  192. 
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theory  of  her  subject  of  study  which  she  reports  for  us;  however,  the  language  in  which 
this  theory  is  expressed  clearly  prefers  the  imagination,  in  particular  its  ability  to  force  a 
path  to  the  divine  realms.  In  the  theory  expressed  here  the  individual,  who  would 
ordinarily  have  no  access  to  the  divine  realms,  is  able,  through  the  manipulation  of  the 
imagination  -  a  faculty  over  which  the  individual  may  exercise  a  heavy  degree  of  control 
—  to  access  the  divine.  Though  Yates  does  not  argue  for  the  theory  of  the  mundus 
imaginalis  as  does  Henry  Corbin,  she  depicts  the  imagination  as  a  means  of  connection 
with  the  divine  that  is,  significantly,  under  control  of  the  individual. 

D.  P.  Walker  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  imagination  for  the 
Renaissance  magi.  In  describing  the  methods  employed  in  natural  and  demonic  magic, 
Walker  gives  his  depiction  of  the  vis  imaginativa.  "...the  vis  imaginativa  is  nearly 
always  present,  for  it  is  the  fundamental,  central  force,  and  the  others  are  usually  used  as 
aids  to  heightening  it  or  ways  of  communicating  it.""  Though  weight  is  certainly  given 
to  the  imagination,  in  the  context  of  his  explanation  of  magic  as  a  whole,  the  power  of  the 
imagination  is  minimized  at  the  expense  of  the  various  other  forces  associated  with 
human  magical  workings.  In  a  graphic  depiction  of  the  method  of  Renaissance  magic, 
however.  Walker  does  point  towards  the  imagination's  mediating  role  as  he  shows  it 
placed  between  the  planetary  influences  from  which  metaphysical  powers  and  effects  are 
derived,  and  the  various  powers  of  the  human  operator.'^  Through  this  illustration  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  imagination  for  magical  operations  is  highlighted. 


"  D.  P.  Walker,  Spiritual  and  Demonic  Magic:  From  Ficino  to  Campanella,  (Notre 
Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1975),  76. 

'■^  These  powers  are  identified  here  as  vis  imaginum,  vis  verborum,  vis  musices,  and  vis 
reruni.  Walker,  77. 
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This  fairly  subtle  privileging  of  the  imagination  would  be  amplified  by  many  of 
the  scholars  of  esotericism  who  followed  after  Yates  and  Walker.  Among  these 
individuals,  there  emerge  two  camps  of  scholars  -  the  earlier  of  whom  are  explicit  in  their 
religionist  agenda  (Eliade  and  Corbin,  most  prominently)  and  the  latter  whom,  while 
generally  historical  and  empirical  in  their  work,  do  at  times  exhibit  their  own  religionist 
ideas.  For  the  former  the  import  of  the  imagination  as  an  aid  towards  access  to  the  divine 
is  made  relatively  explicit  through  the  author's  language  or  through  statements  of  belief. 
In  the  second  group  of  scholars,  however,  the  inflation  of  the  role  played  by  the 
imagination  is  depicted  as  a  component  of  the  author's  approach  to  various  subjects  of 
study.  Here  it  is  the  depicted  universal  or  essential  nature  of  the  imagination  which 
indicates  the  religious  preferences  of  the  authors.  All  of  these  authors  remain  key  figures 
within  specifically  esoteric  and  more  general  historical  scholarship  and,  while  their 
approaches  may  be  chronologically  organized,  neither  approach  has  been  altogether 
rejected  or  embraced.   Instead  a  dialogue  over  the  merit  of  their  various  approaches 
continues  among  contemporary  scholars. 

In  his  book  Religion  after  Religion:  Gershom  Scholem,  Mircea  Eliade,  and  Henry 
Corbin  at  Eranos,  Steven  Wasserstrom  argues  for  the  presence  of  a  connecting  group  of 
ideas  between  Gershom  Scholem,  Mircea  Eliade,  and  Henry  Corbin,  particularly  during 
the  years  in  which  all  three  of  these  prominent  historians  of  religion  were  spending  their 
summers  at  Eranos,  the  conference  and  retreat  founded  by  Carl  Jung. 


Each  was  a  practicing  historian,  but  each  espoused  a  theory  of  history 
quite  counter  to  prevailing  definitions  of  that  term.  The  theory  of 
language,  including  hermeneutics,  symbolism,  and  myth,  was  likewise 
central  to  their  work  on  religion. ...Variously  influenced  by  such 
conceptions  as  Boehme's  'theosophy,'  Schelling's  'theogenic  process,' 
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Nietzsche's  'beyond  good  and  evil,'  Jung's  theory  of  'archetypes,'  and 
Rudolf  Otto's  'idea  of  the  holy,'  their  mythocentric  and  mystocentric 
approach  posited  generic  features  of  religion,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
centrality  of  mystical  experience,  myth,  gnosis,  esoterism,  and 
eschatology.'"^ 

Though  all  of  these  thinkers  clearly  approach  their  subject  matter  from  some  form  of  a 

belief  based  standpoint,  this  approach  may  be  seen  most  prominently  in  the  works  of 

Eliade  and  Corbin.  Within  this  general  framework  of  religious  belief,  the  importance  of 

the  imagination  within  their  mythologizing  theories  of  history  can  best  be  seen  in  the 

work  of  Henry  Corbin. 

Though  he  writes  on  Islamic  mysticism,  and  so  focuses  on  figures  outside  the 

boundaries  of  this  paper,  Henry  Corbin's  work  deserves  to  be  addressed  here  as  his 

historical  findings  and  methodological  approaches  have  been  emulated  widely  within  the 

works  of  those  aligned  with  western  esoteric  scholarship.  Despite  his  conversion  to  and 

firm  belief  in  Islam,  he  maintained  philosophies  throughout  his  life  which  clearly 

associate  him  with  western  Europe.  Some  of  Corbin's  work  on  the  imagination  fits  well 

with  Aristotelian  conceptions  of  the  imaginative  faculty  on  which  I  focus  in  chapter  two 

and  on  which  much  Islamic  scholarship  was  based.  It  is  in  these  instances  that  he  lays 

out  depictions  of  faculty  psychology. 

The  imagination  possesses  a  twofold  aspect  and  fulfils  a  twofold  function. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  passive  imagination,  the  imagination  that  're- 
presents' or  're-produces'  (khayal).  As  such  the  imagination  is,  quite 
simply,  the  storehouse  that  garners  all  the  images  perceived  by  the 
seusorium,  this  latter  being  the  mirror  in  which  all  perceptions  of  the 
external  senses  converge.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  active 
Imagination  {mutakhayyilah).  This  active  Imagination  is  caught  between 
two  fires.   It  can  submit  docily  to  the  injunctions  of  the  estimatory 


'"^  Steven  M.  Wasserstrom,  Religion  After  Religion:  Gershom  Scholem,  Mircea  Eliade, 
and  Henry  Corbin  at  Eranos,  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1999),  5. 
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faculty... Yet  the  active  Imagination  can,  on  the  contrary,  put  itself 
exclusively  at  the  service  of  the  intellect. . . ''' 

This  understanding  of  the  imagination  can  be  seen  in  such  Islamic  texts  as  the  works  of 

Avicenna  (whose  views  on  the  imagination  will  be  sketched  in  chapter  three),  and  was 

replicated  repeatedly  among  other  philosophers.  This  illustration  of  the  imagination, 

however,  is  complicated  by  Corbin's  multi-dimensional  understanding  of  the  Imagination 

and  his  utilization  of  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  related  terms.  In  addition  to  the 

imagination,  he  frequently  refers  to  imaginalia,  the  imaginary,  and  the  imaginal. 

Imaginary  is  used  in  a  (denigrated)  modern  sense  to  indicate  the  unreal  or  fantastic.'^ 

Imaginalia  appear  to  be  the  internal  images  which  are  "...as  original,  not  as  mere 

'effigies'  of  sensory  things. . ."""  They  are  some  sort  of  spiritually  potent  creation,  housed 

in  the  mind,  and  native  to  the  realm  of  the  imaginal.  The  final  term,  the  imaginal,  is  the 

most  complex.  This  word  refers  not  simply  to  a  concept,  but  to  a  world  in  which  Corbin 

clearly  believes.  "It  is  the  world  situated  midway  between  the  world  of  purely  intelligible 

realities  and  the  world  of  sense  perception;  the  world  I  have  called  the  imaginal 

world... "'^  Though  other  authors  have  addressed  this  concept,  it  is  in  the  work  of  Corbin 

that  the  heaviest  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  concept  of  the  mitndiis  imaginalis.  He  granted 

this  location  enormous  privilege,  depicting  it  "...as  a  reality  siii  generis  in  its  own  right: 


'"*  Henry  Corbin,  Temple  and  Contemplation,  Translated  by  Philip  Sherrard,  (New  York: 

KPI,  1986),  265-266. 

"  Corbin,  276. 

"^  Henry  Corbin,  Spiritual  Body  and  Celestial  Earth:  From  Mazdean  Iran  to  Shi'ite  Iran, 

Translated  by  Nancy  Pearson,  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1989),  294 

n25. 

'^  Henry  Corbin.  Temple  and  Contemplation,  translated  by  Philip  Sherrard,  (NY:  KPI, 

1986),  265. 
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the  reality  in  which  the  events  of  hierohistory  or  'subtle'  history  talce  place. "'^ 

Corbin's  understanding  of  the  human  state  of  being  was  heavily  infused  with 
ideas  related  to  the  imagination.  He  begins  his  77?^  Man  of  Light  In  Iranian  Sufism  with 
an  explanation  of  the  profoundly  spatial  nature  of  human  existence.  "Orientation  is  a 
primary  phenomenon  of  our  presence  in  the  world.  A  human  presence  has  the  property 
of  spatializing  a  world  around  it,  and  this  phenomenon  implies  a  certain  relationship  of 
man  with  the  world,  his  world,  this  relationship  being  determined  by  the  very  mode  of  his 
presence  in  the  world."'"  Aside  from  the  profound  anthropocentrism  expressed  here,  this 
passage  is  particularly  important  for  the  context  it  develops  for  Corbin's  explanation  of 
the  imagination.  Corbin's  theory  of  mimdiis  imaginalis  is  integrally  tied  with  ideas  of 
space  -  it  is  a  form  of  spiritual  mesocosm,  between  temporality  and  the  celestiality.  As  a 
result,  theories  which  emphasize  the  place  of  man  within  the  cosmos  clearly  relate  to  the 
role  of  the  imagination.  The  mundiis  imaginalis,  just  like  the  earthly  world,  is  a  space 
within  or  towards  which  man  must  orient  himself. 

So  great  was  his  dedication  to  this  concept,  that  he  did  not  stop  with  identifying 
support  for  this  concept  of  the  imagination  within  the  texts  of  Islam  and  within  his 
spiritual  cosmology,  but  he  aligned  the  mundiis  imaginalis  with  his  own  political  project 
of  creating  an  ideal  Muslim  state. 


In  all  this,  Corbin  applied  an  unreconstructed  Aryan  triumphalism.  Put 
another  way,  his  Persian  was  Zarathustran,  not  so  much  a  Middle  Eastern 
nation-state  as  a  post-Nietzschean  response  to  the  Death  of  God.  A  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  confessed  in  a  letter  that  he  felt  certain  culture 
spheres  were  closest  to  the  'imaginal  world'"  T  believe  that  this  imaginal 


'^  Corbin,  326 

'^  Henry  Corbin,  The  Man  of  Light  in  Iranian  Sufism,  translated  by  Nancy  Pearson, 

(Boulder,  CO:  Shambala,  1978),  1. 
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world  is  the  locus  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Gods,  those  of  Greek  theogony,  as 
well  as  of  Celtic  theogony,  which  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Iranians,  are  the  closest  to  our  consciousness.'' 

As  is  made  clear  from  this  passage,  he  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  power  of  the  mundus 

imaginalis  as  it  was  through  the  this  realm  that  his  longed-for  ideal  state  would  emerge. 

The  perspectives  on  the  imagination  offered  by  scholars  working,  roughly,  after 
1980  do  not  make  personal  beliefs  as  explicit  as  did  Corbin.  Though  the  move  beyond  a 
methodology  heavily  influenced  by  personal  belief  is  indeed  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  rigorous  discipline  of  western  esotericism,  veiling  religious  beliefs 
behind  an  otherwise  solid  curtain  of  historical  analysis  can  be  seen  to  create  its  own  set  of 
problems.  Antoine  Faivre  is  widely  considered  the  preeminent  historian  of  western 
esotericism.  He  holds  a  chair  at  the  Sorbonne's  Ecole  Practique  des  Hautes  Etudes  in 
modern  European  esotericism  and  mysticism  and  has  published  several  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  texts  in  the  field."'   Faivre  epitomizes  European  models  of  scholarship, 
using  extensive  annotated  bibliographies  as  substantial  components  of  his  texts  and 
offering  precise  and  exacting  definitions  for  elements  in  his  field. 

Faivre's  approach  attempts  an  ideal  and  specific  interpretation  of  western 
esotericism's  study  and  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  such  a  field.  This  approach  dictates  an 
almost  scientifically  objective  attitude  towards  texts  and  contexts.  However,  by  moving 
beyond  the  style  and  portrayed  intentions  of  this  author,  an  entirely  different  agenda 


^°  Steven  M.  Wasserstrom,  Religion  After  Religion:  Ger shorn  Scholem,  Mircea  Eliade, 
and  Henry  Corbin  at  Eranos,  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1999),  135. 
"'  Antoine  Faivre's  definitional  work  is  found  in  his  Access  to  Western  Esotericism  and 
his  Theosophy,  Imagination,  Tradition:  Studies  in  Western  Esotericism.  Published 
originally  as  a  two  volume  book  under  the  title  Acces  de  I'Esote'risme  Occidental  in  the 
French,  these  two  books  provide  a  definition  of  esotericism  widely  used  (and  often 
disputed)  by  scholars  in  the  field  and  a  general  history  of  those  movements  considered  by 
Faivre  to  merit  the  label  "esoteric." 
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emerges.  In  the  case  of  Faivre,  the  imagination  is  one  of  the  defining  characteristic  of 

esotericism."  He  believes  that  all  esotericisms  possess... 

Imagination... considered  here  as  an  organ  of  the  soul,  permitting  access  to 
different  levels  of  reality.  It  functions  in  conjunction  with  mediations  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  rituals,  symbolic  images,  numbers,  mandalas, 
intermediate  spirits,  and  the  like.  It  is  this  type  of  imagination  which 
makes  it  possible  to  use  these  intermediaries,  symbols,  and  images  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  gnosis  capable  of  penetrating  the  hieroglyphs  of 
Nature  and  understanding  the  process  of  interaction  between  Man,  God 
and  the  universe.  In  this  context,  the  important  thing  is  considered  to  be 
not  what  one  believes,  but  what  one  sees  (i.e.,  what  and  how  one 
imagines). ^^ 

Herenation  here,  but  he  certainly  does  not  exclude  it.  Faivre's  definitional  characteristic 
appears  benign  at  first  glance  -  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most,  if  not  all,  currents 
commonly  classified  as  esoteric  do  indeed  include  some  sort  of  role  for  the  imagination 
or  for  mediations  between  humans  and  a  divine  or  supernatural  power  -  but  the  emphasis 
on  the  imagination  over  mediations  is  telling.  In  Medieval  ritual  magic,  for  example,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  particular  symbol  or  object  to  act  as  a  method  of  communication  or 
control  with  angelic  or  demonic  realms;  the  imagination,  however,  would  not  be  involved 


^^  Faivre  believes  that  to  be  studied  under  the  title  of  esotericism,  a  movement  or 
individual  must  necessarily  exhibit  four  elements.  These  are  the  presence  of 
correspondences  (i.e.  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens),  a  concept  of  living  nature,  the 
importance  of  the  imagination  and  mediations,  and  the  experience  of  transmutation  (for 
example  the  experience  of  gnosis,  whereby  a  human  is  transformed  through  direct  contact 
with  the  divine).  Faivre  also  identifies  two  elements  which  may  or  may  not  exist  in  a 
given  esotericism;  these  are  the  praxis  of  concordance  (or  the  attempt  to  create  a  single 
elevated  tradition,  and  an  emphasis  on  transmission  (be  it  of  texts,  ritual  artifacts  or  of 
oral  knowledge.  This  definition  can  be  found  laid  out  in  full  in  Faivre's  Access  to 
Western  Esotericism,  or  in  his  article  in  the  anthology  Gnosis  and  Hermeticism:  From 
Antiquity  to  Modern  Times.  Antoine  Faivre,  "Renaissance  Hermeticism  and  the  Concept 
of  Western  Esotericism,"  Gnosis  and  Hermeticism:  From  Antiquityi  to  Modern  Times, 
Roelof  van  den  Broek  and  Wouter  J.  Hanegraaff,  eds,  (Albany,  NY:  State  University  of 
New  York  Press,  1998),  1 19-120. 
^Faivre,  119-120. 
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in  this  sort  of  mediating  activity.  It  is  not  until  the  Renaissance  that  the  idea  of 
imagination  as  mediator  gains  currency.  But  Faivre,  as  the  modernist  that  he  is,  chooses 
to  ignore  Medieval  examples  which  would  give  the  lie  to  his  supposedly  complete 
definition  of  esotericism. 

The  imagination  has  provided  a  significant,  though  marginalized,  component  of 
general  historical  study  as  well.  Two  compendia  of  theories  on  the  imagination,  Murray 
Wright  Bundy's  The  Theory  of  Imogination  in  Classical  and  Medieval  Thought, 
published  in  1927,  and  J.  M.  Cocking's  Imagination:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Ideas, 
published  posthumously  in  1991,  attempt  to  give  exhaustive  attention  to  the  imagination 
in  history  from  the  Greeks  to  Dante  in  the  case  of  Bundy,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  Post- 
modernists in  the  case  of  the  ambitious  Cocking. 

Bundy's  text  appears  enmeshed  in  a  debate  with  academia  over  the  importance  of 
the  imagination.   He  tosses  every  reference  he  can  find  into  his  book,  exhaustively 
(though  often  briefly)  detailing  myriads  of  theories  on  the  imagination.  His  goal  is 
clearly  to  validate  the  imagination  as  a  legitimate  object  of  study,  which,  indeed,  he  does. 
However,  at  times  he  allows  his  investment  in  the  project  of  garnering  respect  for  the 
imagination  to  skew  his  analysis.  As  will  be  seen  in  chapter  two  with  the  example  of  his 
analysis  of  Plato,  he  is  far  too  eager  to  assign  an  elevated  status  to  the  imagination 
wherever  he  can  -  even  in  the  works  of  a  thinker  as  critical  of  the  imagination  as  Plato. 
This  search  for  positive  readings  of  the  imagination  is,  no  doubt,  a  product  of  Bundy's 
motivation  for  this  study  which  was  "...an  attempt  to  determine  why  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  poets  and  critics  should  have  attached  extraordinary  importance  to 
terms  rarely  found,  for  example,  in  the  criticisms  of  the  Renaissance,  whence  they  were 
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derived,  and  what  was  meant  by  them."-'*  This  commencement  in  the  preoccupations  of 
the  modern  period  clearly  led  to  attempts  to  read  Romantic  theories  of  the  imagination 
back  onto  the  originators  and  first  codifiers  of  the  term.  In  addition,  Bundy  sees  a  sharp 
divide  in  Medieval  views  on  the  imagination  between  those  of  empiricists  (who  favor 
faculty  psychology  and  arrive  at  their  conclusions  through  a  scientific  method)  and  those 
of  the  mystics  (who  are  interested  in  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  only  as  a  means  by 
which  to  discover  methods  of  elevating  the  self  towards  greater  union  with  God).-'^ 
Though  there  is  something  to  this  idea  of  differentiating  between  the  purposes  for  which 
Medieval  authors  analyzed  the  imagination,  the  uses  of  the  imagination  (if  not  necessarily 
the  moral  weight  to  which  it  was  assigned)  do  not  vary  significantly  enough  to  merit  such 
a  total  delineation  between  the  two  "camps"  of  theorists. 

Cocking,  as  a  later  scholar  with  a  significantly  more  nuanced  reading  of  past 
authors  available  to  him  would  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  Bundy,  and,  in  some 
aspects,  he  does  exceed  him.  Nevertheless,  he  often  has  difficulties  distinguishing 
between  imagination  and  the  perception  of  images,  as  in  his  chapter  "Holy  Image"  which 
discusses  the  power  and  place  of  the  image  in  early  Christianity.  As  a  compiler  of  the 
many  contemporary  theories  of  imagination.  Cocking  should  have  recognized  that  this 
issue  had  little  to  do  with  the  imagination,  and  yet,  he  includes  it.  He  appears  to  be 
approaching  the  question  of  the  nature  and  place  of  the  imagination  by  grabbing  any  bit 
of  theory  which  appears  even  vaguely  applicable,  and  tossing  it  into  the  mix  with  the 


-'*  Murray  Wright  Bundy,  "The  Theory  of  Imagination  in  Classical  and  Mediaeval 
Thought,"  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature  12  (May-August, 
1927):  7. 
''Bundy,  199-200. 
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hope  of  producing  some  interesting  conclusions.  That  he  often  does  not  come  to  these 
conclusions  may  be  a  result  of  his  death  before  the  completion  of  this  book. 

And  so  it  seems  that  even  the  "critical"  approaches  to  the  study  of  the  imagination 
offered  by  both  modern  scholars  of  esotericism  and  historians  of  thought  contain 
elements  which  may  be  seen  as  serious  flaws.  However,  some  fairly  significant  steps 
have  been  made  towards  developing  a  new  approach  to  the  study  of  the  imagination. 
Authors  like  Mary  Carruthers  (who  pays  substantial  attention  to  cognition,  sensory 
perception,  images,  and  the  place  of  visuality  in  the  past),  and  Michael  Camille  (who, 
while  he  pays  little  attention  to  the  imagination,  does  focus  on  the  perception  of  images) 
have,  through  broader  studies  on  sensory  perception  or  the  ways  in  which  images  were 
viewed  and  analyzed,  attempted  to  explain  specifically  Medieval  conceptions  of  the 
imagination.  These  studies  have  avoided  the  inclusion  of  religious  belief,  as  scholars  of 
esotericism  could  not.  In  Carruthers'  The  Book  of  Memory  and  The  Craft  of  Thought,  the 
theories  behind  Medieval  texts  and  images  and  the  arguments  of  the  sources  which 
present  them  are  outlined  with  such  clarity  and  frankness  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
ascribe  any  of  the  problems  of  personal  investment  in  past  theories  as  a  means  to 
communicate  a  personal  agenda  --  she  is  forthright  and  exhaustive.  This  scholarly 
exactitude  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  mimicked  in  no  other  texts  which  deal  extensively  with 
the  imagination.  The  works  of  Camille  seem  to  present  a  related,  though  opposing 
problem  to  that  found  in  the  works  of  esotericists  as  post-modern  philosophical  emphases 
replace  the  religious  beliefs  of  a  Corbin  or  a  Faivre  (and,  after  all,  philosophical 
ideologies,  if  held  to  with  enough  fervor,  are  no  different  from  religious  ideologies). 
While  this  emphasis  on  such  ideas  as  gaze  and  agency  may  cause  a  scholar  to  emphasize 
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unduly  certain  aspects  of  evidence  from  the  Medieval  world,  the  elevation  of  such 
elements  does  seem  to  work  as  a  useful  counterweight  for  the  religiously  based  beliefs  of 
the  scholars  of  esotericism. 

In  juxtaposing  the  emphases  of  scholars  of  esotericism,  historians,  and  art 
historians  who  utilize  post-modern  ideologies  within  their  work,  it  may  be  possible  to 
move  beyond  the  dogmatisms  displayed  by  various  camps  of  scholars.  The  emotional 
involvement  with  the  subject  of  study  displayed  by  esotericists,  the  emphasis  placed  on 
modern  philosophical  preoccupations,  and  the  direct  historicity  of  a  scholar  like  Mary 
Carruthers  all  have  something  to  add  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  imagination  that 
allows  for  both  accurate  exposition  and  innovative  analysis.  Together  -  and  combined 
with  an  analysis  of  primary  sources  -  they  may  serve  to  provide  a  fairly  comprehensive 
depiction  of  the  imagination. 
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Chapter  2 
Classical  Roots  for  Conceptions  of  the  Imagination 

Much  of  Medieval  thought  and  knowledge  -  including  definitions  and  theories  on 
the  imagination  -  finds  its  roots  in  the  Classical  world.  This  is  true  for  religion  as  well  as 
for  science  and  philosophy.  The  saturation  of  the  Christian  corpus  in  pagan  thought  is 
not  surprising  since  many  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential  church  fathers  were 
originally  pagans  schooled  in  philosophy.  The  two  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world 
who  most  strongly  affected  the  Middle  Ages  were  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  minds  of 
many  of  Christianity's  early  thinkers,  Plato  was  the  preeminent  philosopher  of  the  two. 
However,  as  Christianity  began  to  develop  its  own  particular  theology  and  methods  of 
thought,  Aristotle  partially  usurped  Plato's  position.  This  reversal  was  connected  with 
the  shift  that  occurred  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  most  prominently  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  Christian  thought  from  the  more  individual  and  mystical,  to  the  more 
scientific  and  defined. 

Early  Christianity  allowed  relatively  extensive  religious  freedoms  for  its 
adherents.  After  all,  at  its  inception  there  was  no  clear  Christianity,  but  instead  multiple 
Christianities  localized  in  the  various  areas  to  which  the  followers  of  Christ  proselytized. 
At  its  beginnings  Christianity  was  a  religion  into  which  the  teachings  of  Plato  could  be 
easily  incorporated.  A  unified  theology  did  not  exist  and  so  individual  believers  could 
construct  their  religious  beliefs  as  they  wished.  By  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Christianity  had  begun  to  undergo  the  early  stages  of  unification  under  the  leadership  of 
bishops,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  cohesion  led  to  a  restriction  in  the 
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possibilities  of  thought  and  belief  available  to  those  who  were,  or  wished  to  become. 
Christians.  So  while  a  core  of  general  beliefs  was  common  to  Christians,  "...the 
primitive  church  was  not  characterized  by  an  explicit  unity  of  doctrine;  therefore  heresy 
could  sometimes  claim  greater  antiquity  than  orthodoxy."'*^  Movements  which  had 
originally  been  just  another  form  of  Christianity  now  became  heresies  (Gnosticism  and 
Aryanism  were  particularly  reviled  by  the  church  at  this  time).  This  fear  of  heresy 
extended  not  only  to  organized  groups  of  those  who  considered  themselves  Christians, 
but  also  to  individuals  and  their  personal  beliefs.  Even  writings  from  some  of  the  most 
respected  Christians,  like  Augustine  of  Hippo  (d.  430)  were  deemed  questionable,  if  not 
downright  heretical  by  theologians  of  subsequent  generations.  In  the  case  of  Augustine 
and  many  other  Christian  writers  of  his  era,  the  main  cause  for  this  devaluation  was  an 
overly  Platonic  stance. 

Plato's  philosophy  was  attractive  to  early  Christians  since  it  allowed  for  a  divine 
and  perfect  space  and  order  while,  at  least  in  the  later  Neoplatonic  reinterpretation  of 
Plato's  thought,  allowing  corporeal  elements  as  well  as  the  human  form  of  consciousness 
to  have  a  divine  connection  and  model.  The  general  Neoplatonic  view: 


...included  the  common  belief  in  a  hierarchy  or  ladder  of  creation, 
stretching  from  God  down  through  the  spiritual  world  of  the  angels, 
through  the  celestial  spheres  and  the  spheres  of  the  four  elements  (Fire, 
Air,  Water,  Earth),  to  man,  and,  below  man,  to  animals  and  to  inanimate 
creation.'^ 


-*' Jaroslav  Pelikan,  The  Emergence  of  the  Catholic  Tradition  (100-600),  vol.  1,  The 
Christian  Tradition:  A  History  of  the  Development  of  Doctrine  (Chicago,  IL:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1975),  70. 

"^  J.N.  Hillgarth,  Ramon  Lull  and  Lullism  in  Fourteenth  Century  France,  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1971),  14. 
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Through  this  depiction  of  the  cosmos,  Neoplatonists  could  see  themselves  as 
connected,  albeit  distantly,  to  God  himself.  This  link  mirrored,  in  the  realm  of 
philosophy,  the  Christian  connection  to  God  which  Jesus'  incarnation  as  a  human 
assured.  This  slightly  modified  Platonic  conception  of  the  universe  allowed  the 
Neoplatonists  to  create  an  imagination  that  held  far  more  power  than  that  of  Plato. 

In  the  works  of  Plato,  explicit  discussions  of  imagination  are,  by  and  large, 
absent.  Nonetheless,  his  Socratic  dialogues  have  come  to  form  a  key  element  in  later 
theories  of  the  imagination.  This  puzzling  disjuncture  between  Plato's  actual  concern  for 
the  topic  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  his  texts  have  been  made  to  apply  to  theories 
of  imagination  may  be  explained  by  the  rather  obscure  nature  of  those  passages  that 
attempt  to  explain  the  imagination.  Plato's  texts,  particularly  when  they  focus  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  are  multivalent,  allowing  the  reader  to  align  the  text  with  a 
number  of  divergent  arguments.   Plato's  theories  of  the  imagination  are  primarily  derived 
from  two  passages,  the  Line  in  the  Republic  (509d)  and  a  passage  in  the  Timaeiis  (70e). 
It  has  been  debated  whether  or  not  these  passages  refer  to  imagination,  as  the  word 
eikasia,  which  is  used  to  describe  the  processes  described  in  these  passages,  can  be 
variously  interpreted.  However,  this  debate  has  little  bearing  on  the  influence  of  Plato  as 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  interpretations  of  these  passages  clearly  aligned  these  remarks 
by  Plato  with  the  imagination. 

Scholars  have  formed  opposing  theories  on  the  nature  and  development  of  Plato's 
views  on  the  imagination.  His  opinion  of  the  imagination  may  have  developed 
throughout  his  life  to  reach  its  most  radical  and  powerful  form  in  the  Republic  and  his 
later  treatises  or,  alternately,  it  may  have  existed  in  only  the  most  brief  and  dismissive 
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form.  Some  modern  scholars  like  Murray  Wright  Bundy  believe  that  Plato's  later 
writings  contain  a  radical  shift  from  his  earlier  views.  These  later  works  are  seen  to  grant 
the  imagination  a  position  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  apprehension  of  Divine 
Forms.  Bundy  sees  an  emphasis  on  phantasia  in  the  text  of  the  Timaeus,  albeit  one 
which  principally  extols  the  potent  phantasia  of  the  divine  mover.  The  phantasia  of  the 
human  is  somewhat  less  exalted.  This  reading,  however,  is  highly  problematic. 

Cocking,  a  modern  chronicler  of  the  development  of  the  imagination  believes 
Bundy's  interpretation  of  Plato  may  be  seriously  in  error.  He  contends  that  Bundy's 
reading  of  Platonic  texts  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  term  eikasia. 

When  M.W.  Bundy  wrote  his  splendid  book  on  imagination  (1927)  he  was 
himself  under  the  spell  of  the  Romantics  and  anxious  to  give  Plato  credit 
for  the  Romantic  belief  in  imagination  as  a  means  to  truth.  Part  of  his 
strategy  is  to  read  the  Greek  word  eikasia  as  imagination,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  distinction  between  eikasia  and  phantasia  foreshadows 
Coleridge's  distinction  between  imagination  and  fancy.  But  eikasia  and 
its  associates  have  to  do  with  copies  and  copying,  just  as  phantasia  and  its 
associates  have  to  do  with  appearances  and  appearing."^ 

It  seems  likely  that  Cocking's  analysis  is  correct  in  that  Bundy  overstates  the  role  of 

"...imagination  as  a  means  to  truth,"  but  Cocking  takes  his  devaluation  of  the 

imagination  in  Plato  too  far  with  his  assertion  that  eikasia  is  not  connected  to  the 

imagination  because  of  its  connection  with  copies  and  copying.  Copying  may  not  be  the 

noblest  of  the  traits  associated  with  the  imagination,  but  it  is  described  as  a  quality  by 

Medieval  and  Classical  chroniclers  alike  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  uses 

of  the  imagination  for  those  eras.  Most  Medieval  thinkers  believed  that  the  imagination 

was  concerned  with  retaining  an  image  within  the  mind  -  a  memory,  or  copy  of  the 


^  J.M.  Cocking,  Imagination:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Ideas  (New  York:  Routledge, 
1991),  13. 
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original.  Though  some  went  beyond  the  act  of  copying  to  describe  further  abilities,  many 
left  it  at  that  fairly  basic  level.  In  his  analysis  of  the  term,  Cocking  commits  the  common 
error  of  placing  his  own  interpretations  of  the  nature  of  imagination  onto  an  historical 
analysis.  Since  these  interpretations  seem  largely  influenced  by  the  Romantics,  his 
understanding  of  the  imagination  becomes  clouded  with  a  reverence  that  finds  its  roots  in 
modern  times. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  assessing  Plato's  meaning  and  influence  on 
understandings  of  the  imagination  is  that  he  does  not  work  within  the  same  conceptual 
framework  as  a  Medieval  or  Renaissance  individual.  Ideas  of  body,  soul,  and  cognition 
all  changed  dramatically  over  the  course  of  the  intervening  centuries,  leaving  a  prominent 
gap  between  the  thought  of  Plato  (at  least  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  interpreted) 
and  later  readings  of  him.  It  is  this  disjuncture  which  leads  to  varieties  of  interpretations 
of  Plato,  and,  in  particular,  of  his  idea  on  the  imagination. 

In  her  article  on  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  the  mirror  as  related  to  imagination  in 
the  Timaeiis,  Anne  Sheppard  proposes  a  means  by  which  to  consider  the  writings  of  Plato 
when  examining  them  in  the  light  of  their  subsequent  influence. 


Rather  than  worrying  about  the  details  of  Plato's  story,  they  have 
responded  to  the  power  of  his  imagery,  developing  that  in  directions  of 
their  own.  We  often  think  of  Middle  Platonist  and  particularly, 
Neoplatonist  commentators  as  somewhat  scholastic  in  their  approach  to 
Plato  but  investigation  of  the  influence  of  Timaeus  70e  ff.  shows  a  more 
creative  and  imaginative  side  to  their  methods  of  interpretation.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  lesson  here  for  us  too  on  how  to  respond  to  some  of  the  stranger 
stories  told  by  Plato."'' 


^^  Anne  Sheppard,  "The  Mirror  of  Imagination:  the  Influence  of  Timaeus  70e  ff,"  in 
Ancient  Approaches  to  Plato's  Timaeus,  eds.  Robert  W.  Sharpies  and  Anne  Sheppard 
(London:  Institute  of  Classical  Studies,  2003),  203-212,  212. 
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This  fairly  loose  approach  to  Plato  encourages  exploration  of  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  text,  rather  than  specific  etymologies  of  words  or  precisely  diagramed  arguments. 
While  these  latter  means  of  analysis  are  useful  when  approaching  Plato  in  his  own  right, 
they  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  when  one  considers  his  influence.  The  meanings  of 
his  words  and  arguments  to  later  interpreters  may  have  little  to  do  with  his  original 
intentions,  and  thus  a  purely  Platonic  explanation  of  Socratic  dialogues  may  serve  only  to 
obscure  their  later  import. 

In  the  Timaeus  an  extensive  description  of  a  "...part  of  the  soul..."  is  given.^° 
That  this  "part"  represents  the  imagination  is  not  explicitly  stated  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  described,  particularly  its  function  as  the  imprinter  of  images,  serves  to  align  it 
with  what  would  later  come  to  be  known  as  the  imagination.  As  presented  in  the 
Timaeus,  the  soul  is  comprised  of  many  parts,  most  of  which  are  of  an  earthly  nature. 
The  divine  portion  of  the  soul  is  located  within  the  head^'  and  is  separated  from  the 
various  lower  souls  by  the  neck  so  as  to  "...stain  the  divine  soul  [through  contact  with 
earthly  elements]  only  to  the  extent  that  is  absolutely  necessary...""^"  The  remaining  souls 
were  organized  by  merit,  with  the  best  of  the  mortal  souls  located  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
closest  to  the  head.  As  a  result,  the  soul  concerned  with  images  and  imagination  was 
located  in  the  liver,  an  area  far  from  the  head.  This  placement  is  a  definite  indicator  of 
Plato's  disdain  for  image  and  imagination.^^ 


''°  Plato,  "'Timaeus.'"  In  Complete  Wori<s,  translated  by  Donald  J.  Zeyl  and  edited  by  John 
M  Cooper,  (Indianapolis,  IN:  Hackett  Publishing  Company,  1997),  1224-I29I,  70e. 
"  Plato,  69c. 
''  Plato,  69d. 
'^  Plato,  71. 
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The  liver-soul  had  two  principal  functions,  the  first  to  receive  the  imprints  of 
images,  and  the  second  to  receive  prophetic  dreams.  Unlike  the  faculty  psychology  of  the 
Middle  Ages  where  the  imagination  would  receive  images  obtained  by  the  sense,  the 
images  transmitted  to  Plato's  liver-soul  came  from  the  mind.  ". .  .the  force  of  thoughts 
sent  down  from  the  mind  might  be  stamped  upon  it  as  upon  a  mirror  that  receives  the 
stamps  and  returns  visible  images."''^  These  images  were  meant  to  placate  the  soul 
located  "...between  the  midriff  and  the  boundary  toward  the  navel..."  which  was 
classified  as  the  lowest  of  souls,  having  "...appetites  for  food  and  drink  and  whatever 
else  it  feels  need  for..."^'  While  images  projected  onto  the  liver-soul  do  not  even  serve 
the  function  of  transmitting  images  to  the  mind,  the  idea  occurs,  even  in  Plato,  that  a 
specific  part  of  the  psyche  exists  which  concerns  itself  solely  with  images. 

The  second  function  of  the  liver-soul,  that  which  grants  it  the  ability  to  receive 
prophetic  dreams,  would,  to  a  later  audience,  indicate  an  emphasis  on  images  within  the 
liver. 

This  strange  account  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  later  Platonist  accounts  of  the  imagination.  In  particular  the 
link  suggested  between  the  imagination,  dreams,  and  inspired  prophecy 
made  it  possible  for  some  writers  within  the  Platonist  tradition  to  set  quite 
a  high  value  on  the  imagination  despite  the  distrust  of  the  images  and 
appearances  so  evident  elsewhere  in  Plato's  work.^*" 

However,  for  Plato,  who  saw  dreams  as  transmissions  from  the  gods,  the  imagistic  nature 

of  dreams  would  not  be  emphasized.  And  so,  while  the  Timaeus  contains  material  which 


''Plato,  71b. 

'■'  Plato,  70e. 

'^  Anne  Sheppard,  "The  Mirror  of  Imagination:  the  Influence  of  Timaeus  70e  ff,"  in 

Ancient  Approaches  to  Plato 's  Timaeus,  eds.  Robert  W.  Sharpies  and  Anne  Sheppard 

(London:  Institute  of  Classical  Studies,  2003),  204. 
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would  aid  in  tiie  formation  of  later  theories  of  the  imagination,  for  Plato  neither  the  image 
nor  the  imagination  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  activities  of  the  soul. 

This  rejection  of  the  image's  importance  is  emphatically  reiterated  in  the  Republic 
where,  in  the  famous  Line  analogy,  the  imagination,  or  eikasia,  is  placed  in  the  lowest 
position.  This  analogy  is  used  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  Forms  - 
the  divine  ideals,  like  Beauty  and  Justice,  on  which  elements  in  the  temporal  world  are 
loosely  modeled  -  may  be  understood.  Imagination  allows  one  entry  into  this  process  of 
comprehension.  Plato  explains  this  step  through  comparison  with  mathematicians  who 
use  various  shapes  to  indicate  an  unrepresentable  idea,  for  imagination  also  provides  a 
glimpse  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  grasped  through  any  visible  medium.  "These  figures 
that  they  |the  mathematicians]  make  and  draw,  of  which  shadows  and  reflections  in  water 
are  images,  they  now  in  turn  use  as  images,  in  seeking  to  see  those  others  themselves  that 
one  cannot  see  except  by  means  of  thought.""  From  the  paltry  indicators  of  the  Forms 
recognized  in  the  imagination,  it  is  possible  to  advance  to  belief,  thought,  and  eventually 
to  the  highest  tier  of  understanding.'*^  So.  even  though  imagination  itself  is  given  an 
inferior  place,  it  is  an  integral  participant  in  a  process  which  leads  to  the  noblest  of  all 
achievable  states  -  understanding. 

While  it  does  not  deal  specifically  with  the  imagination,  Plato's  explanation  of 
ascent  towards  the  Forms,  as  presented  in  the  Phaedrus  has  important  implications  for 
later  conceptions  of  the  imagination.  In  the  Phaedrus,  Socrates  explains  how  the 
memory  of  the  divine  Forms  is  awakened  in  the  soul  through  contact  with  the  perception 


"  Plato,  "The  Republic,"  in  Complete  Works,  translated  by  G.  M.  A.  Grube  and  edited  by 
John  M.  Cooper,  (Indianapolis,  IN:  Hackett  Publishing  Company,  1997),  971-1223,  5I0e. 
''  Plato,  n.  12. 
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of  a  human  form  that  is  linked  to  the  Forms.  The  soul  is  described  here  with  the  allegory 
of  a  charioteer  and  his  two  horses.  This  allegory  accounts  for  the  nature  and  behavior  of 
the  soul. 

Let  us  then  liken  the  soul  to  the  natural  union  of  a  team  of  winged  horses 
and  their  charioteer.  The  gods  have  horses  and  charioteers  that  are 
themselves  all  good  and  come  from  good  stock  besides,  while  everyone 
else  has  a  mixture.  To  begin  with,  our  driver  is  in  charge  of  a  pair  of 
horses;  second,  one  of  his  horses  is  beautiful  and  good  and  from  stock  of 
the  same  sort,  while  the  other  is  the  opposite  and  has  the  opposite  sort  of 
bloodline.  This  means  the  chariot-driving  in  our  case  is  inevitably  a 
painfully  difficult  business.^' 

It  is  this  tension  between  the  good  and  bad  horse  which  dictates  our  position  as  mortals, 

bound  to  an  inferior  temporality,  and  unable  to  spend  our  lives  in  perpetual  contemplation 

of  the  Forms.  And  yet,  even  in  moments  when  it  appears  that  the  bad  horse  has  won,  as 

in  an  example  where  the  bad  horse  draws  both  the  good  horse  and  the  charioteer  towards 

the  sexual  pleasures  offered  by  a  beautiful  young  boy,  the  charioteer  may  remain  a  true 

philosopher,  centering  himself  exclusively  towards  his  desire  to  contemplate  the  Forms. 

At  first  the  two  [the  charioteer  and  the  good  horse]  resist,  angry  in  their 
belief  that  they  are  being  made  to  do  things  that  are  dreadfully  wrong.  At 
last,  however,  when  they  see  no  end  to  their  trouble,  they  are  led  forward, 
reluctantly  agreeing  to  do  as  they  have  been  told.  So  they  are  close  to  him 
now,  and  they  are  struck  by  the  boy's  face  as  if  by  a  bolt  of  lightning. 
When  the  charioteer  sees  that  face,  his  memory  is  carried  back  to  the  real 
nature  of  Beauty,  and  he  sees  it  again  where  it  stands  on  the  sacred 
pedestal  next  to  Self-control.* 

Here  it  is  the  flawed  copy  of  the  Form  of  Beauty  which  leads  both  charioteer  and  horses 

to  recollect  and,  in  so  doing,  return  to  their  pursuit  of  the  Forms. 


^^  Plato,  "'PhaedrusT  in  Complete  Works,  translated  by  A.  Nehamas  and  P.  Woodruff  and 
edited  by  John  M  Cooper,  (Indianapolis,  IN:  Hackett  Publishing  Company,  1997),  506- 
556,  246. 
*  Plato,  254b. 
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Though  this  conception  of  soul  and  the  ascent  towards  the  Forms  outwardly 
appears  to  have  little  importance  to  theories  of  the  imagination,  its  implications  provide 
material  for  later  thinkers  to  use  in  highly  positive  interpretations  of  the  imagination. 
Plato  is,  as  a  general  rule,  highly  critical  of  the  role  of  the  image  and  even  earthly  objects 
such  as  the  body,  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy;  this  passage  in  which  the  beauty  in  the 
boy's  face  allows  for  the  recollection  of  Beauty  itself  implies  a  different  belief  altogether. 
Though  the  face  of  boy  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Form  of  Beauty,  its  role  as  a  stimulus 
for  recollection  allows  the  image,  and  with  it  the  imagination  (which  records  the  image)  a 
degree  of  involvement  in  the  ideal  work  of  advancement  towards  the  apprehension  of  the 
Forms. 

By  examining  the  possible  interpretations  of  Plato's  texts  rather  than  their 
intended  meaning,  the  influence  of  these  works  on  theories  of  the  imagination  comes 
clear.  It  is  Plato's  inclusion  of  an  imaging  element  within  the  liver-soul  that  provides  an 
early  prototype  for  faculty  psychology  that  would  locate  the  imagination  and  other 
cognitive  aspects  within  the  body.  In  the  Line,  the  use  of  the  imagination  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  journey  towards  understanding  adds  weight  to  the  import  of  image  and 
imagination,  despite  Plato's  best  efforts  at  reducing  that  importance.  And  finally, 
through  the  depiction  of  the  soul's  attraction  to  the  beautiful  boy  in  the  Phaedrus,  the 
perception  of  a  copy  of  a  Form  acts  as  a  mnemonic  device,  sparking  recollection  of  the 
Forms.  While  none  of  these  Platonic  uses  of  the  imagination  explicitly  indicate  anything 
more  than  a  grudging  acceptance  of  the  necessity  for  images  and  imagination  as  catalysts 
for  better  things,  these  cautious  concessions  in  favor  of  the  image  are  all  that  is  needed  to 
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provide  the  slight  underpinnings  for  later  theorists  to  construct  elaborate  theories  on  the 

imagination. 

Aristotle's  treatises  held  information  on  the  various  faculties  within  the  body 

(though  they  were  not  known  as  such  at  the  time)  and  in  so  doing  gave  later  thinkers 

arguments  to  support  their  theories  on  the  nature  and  interactions  of  the  faculties. 

Aristotle  became  the  basis  for  Medieval  explanations  of  where  these  faculties  were 

located,  how  they  functioned,  why  they  functioned  as  they  did,  and  more  importantly  the 

effect  that  they  had  on  the  human  and  on  the  pattern  of  life  as  a  whole.  Aristotle's  work 

on  the  nature  and  psychology  of  man  and  animals  would  later  be  linked  to  the 

physiological  work  of  Galen  (b.  131  AD),  thus  creating  an  imposing  hybrid  of 

philosophical  argument  and  anatomical  "proof. 

Aristotle  too  believes  that  reasoning  is  the  manipulation  of  pure  ideas;  but 
since,  for  him,  ideas  are  not  derived  from  a  super-sensible  realm,  either  by 
direct  intuition  or  through  the  soul's  reminiscences  of  the  ideas  it  knew  in 
heaven  before  its  incarnation,  but  by  abstraction  from  the  sensible  world 
itself,  images  become  the  essential  intermediary  between  perception  and 
conception.  The  best  thinking  rises  above  images,  as  it  were,  but  can  only 
do  so  by  rising  through  them. .  .■*' 

This  way  of  thinking  not  only  allowed  for  the  reduction  of  the  imagination  which  would 
become  so  common  among  the  Medieval  empiricists,  but  it  also  allowed  for  a  mystical 
conception  of  the  world  in  which  the  imagination  was  a  stage  on  the  path  to  the 
contemplation  of  God.  Many  of  Aristotle's  theories  were  acceptable  in  the  Medieval 
world  since  they  closely  coincided  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  He  advocates  for  a 


■"  J.  M.  Cocking,  Imagination:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Ideas,  (New  York:  Routledge, 
1991),  18. 
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universe  in  which  images  are  devalued,  serving  as  the  perfect  roots  for  sin,  but  which,  at 

the  same  time,  contain  a  path  to  God  through  the  sins  implicit  in  human  nature. 

While  Aristotle  does  not  focus  entirely  on  the  negative,  the  imagination  unbridled 

by  other  faculties  was  considered  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

Phantasia  can  be  receptive  and  reproductive,  as  in  perception,  or  creative 
and  productive  as  in  fantasies  or  the  kind  of  'thinking  out'  that  uses 
images  [for  example  math  which  makes  use  of  the  visualization  of  a 
certain  geometrical  figure  |.  But  whereas  the  work  of  nous  poietikos 
[active  mind]  leads  to  true  perceptions  and  true  opinions,  imagination  can 
most  mislead  when  it  is  most  independently  creative,  as  in  hallucinations 
and  some  kinds  of  dreams.^" 

This  opinion  of  the  entirely  independent  imagination  seems  to  indicate  a  level  of  inherent 

deception  and  immorality.  Since  this  is  the  only  state  in  which  the  imagination  is 

unfettered  by  other  faculties,  it  would  stand  to  reason  that  this  state  would  most 

accurately  reflect  the  nature  of  the  imagination.  By  this  measure  it  appears  that  in 

Aristotle's  opinion  the  imagination  has  a  level  of  innate  falsity  that  can  only  be  countered 

by  the  other  faculties. 

Aristotle's  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  imagination  was 

comprehensive,  complex,  and  altogether  key  to  an  understanding  of  Medieval  psychology 

and  religion.  He  believed  that  two  types  of  imagination  exist,  ". . .  all  imagination  is 

either  (1)  calculative  or  (2)  sensitive.  In  the  latter  all  animals,  and  not  only  man, 

partake.""*''  The  sensitive  imagination  receives  the  image  transmitted  from  the  sense 

organs,  completes  a  rudimentary  evaluation,  and  stores  the  image.  His  calculative 

imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  ability  to  create.  It  could  take  several  existing 

elements  and  combine  them  into  one  fantastic  whole.  For  example,  an  individual  could 


^'  Cocking,  20. 

■'^  Aristotle,  De  Aniina  433b  30. 
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think  of  a  horse  and  a  bird,  combine  them,  and  create,  through  the  calculative 

imagination,  a  Pegasus.  This  division  was  seldom  replicated  precisely  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  as  a  single  imaginative  faculty  was  most  common.  The  properties  of  the  sensitive 

imagination  would  later  be  ascribed  to  the  memory.  It  would  not  be  until  the  Renaissance 

that  this  distinct  bipartite  conception  of  the  imagination  would  prominently  reemerge. 

Aristotle  perceived  the  imagination  to  be  in  relationship  with  two  other  faculties: 

the  activity  of  reacting  or  forming  opinions  about  these  images  -  those  images  produced 

by  the  imagination  -  dianoutikon;  and  the  activity  of  recalling  those  images  and  reactions 

-  mnemoneiitikon.**  Aristotle's  system  is  somewhat  unclear  since  the  nature  and  function 

of  some  of  the  components  contained  within  the  system  are  not  fully  explained.  This 

system  is  even  further  complicated  by  Aristotle's  inability  to  articulate  exactly  what  these 

various  faculties  are.  This  confusion  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of  the  imagination. 

From  some  of  Aristotle's  comments  on  phantasia  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  give  a  unified  account  of  it  and  to  link  the  various  kinds  of 
'presentations'  or  'appearances'  in  consciousness  -  including  the  pseudo- 
consciousness  of  dream  -  with  the  other  operations  of  the  mind.  He  fits  it 
neatly  into  his  biological  hierarchy,  with  nutrition  for  the  vegetable  soul, 
sensation  and  imagination  for  the  animal,  sensation,  imagination  and 
intelligence  of  the  human.  But  he  is  obviously  puzzled  himself  by  the 
varied  functions  and  natures  of  the  different  kinds  of  'appearances'  in 
perception,  discursive  thought,  waking  fantasies  and  dreams..."*^ 

This  lack  of  confidence  displayed  by  Aristotle  in  the  classification  of  the  imagination  (or 

phantasia)  allowed  for  the  diversity  in  theories  of  the  imagination  shown  throughout  the 

Middle  Ages.  Even  this  pagan  philosopher  to  whom  it  was  felt  a  Christian  could  look  in 


""  Mary  Carruthers,  The  Book  of  Memory:  A  Study  of  Memory  in  Medieval  Culture,  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990),  52. 

■'^  J.  M.  Cocking,  Imagination:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Ideas,  (New  York:  Routledge, 
1991),  24. 
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relative  safety  for  information  on  the  nature  of  man  and  cosmos,  was  unable  to  give  a  full 

and  unified  accounting  of  the  imagination. 

One  area  of  dispute  in  Medieval  writings  was  the  role  of  the  imagination  in 

relation  to  morality  and  judgment.  Aristotle  made  significant  contributions  to  the  debate 

that  would  soon  blossom  on  this  subject.  "Aristotle  distinguishes  imagination  not  only 

from  perceiving  and  discursive  thinking  but  from  the  kind  of  'judgment'  that  gives  rise  to 

a  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  object."*  This  judgment  is  connected  with  reason 

and  reason  must  be  present  for  an  individual  to  possess  a  moral  imagination. 

Fantasizing,  either  as  a  fictional  day-dreaming  or  as  the  imagining  of 
possibilities  leading  to  action  became  an  important  topic  in  ethics.  Both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  had  emphasized  the  moral  indifference  of  phantasia, 
which  can  be  directed  towards  good  or  bad  ends.  Though  both  are  aware 
of  the  irrational  elements  in  the  human  soul  -  the  demands  of  appetite  and 
the  disturbing  effects  of  emotion  -  they  both,  whether  or  not  they  entirely 
accept  the  Socratic  precept  reported  by  Plato  that  virtue  is  knowledge, 
assert  unequivocally  that  the  good  life  is  dependent  on  the  dominance  of 
reason.  This  notion,  like  the  perceptual  triad  of  sensation-imagination- 
reason,  goes  right  through  to  Kant.  Reason  can  be  variously  interpreted; 
can  be  seen  as  mainly  the  result  of  proper  education  or,  from  Augustine 
onwards,  as  the  exercise  of  will  enlightened  by  grace.  But  the  basic  notion 
is  that  phantasia  may  be  well-  or  ill-used,  and  judgment  of  'well'  or  'ill' 
is  somehow  reasonable  judgment.'*^ 

For  a  faculty  purported  to  have  little  will  and  no  power  of  judgment,  the  phantasy  holds  a 

heavy  ability  to  "choose"  incorrect  paths.  The  imagination  seems,  in  relation  to  morality, 

rather  like  a  human  stripped  of  the  ability  to  exercise  a  free  will  and  bound  irrevocably  to 

the  caprice  of  the  senses  for  which  the  imagination  must  suffer  blame  and  punishment. 

Aristotle's  explanations  of  the  faculties  were  complemented  by  the  work  of  Galen 

which  provides  a  physical  location  for  the  psychological  components.  From  Galen  came 


Cocking,  20. 
Cocking,  25 
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knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  human  body  and  the  way  in  which  those  contents 
functioned.  Galen,  unlike  Aristotle  and  Plato,  was  not  a  philosopher  -  he  was  a  scientist 
and  a  doctor.  As  such,  he  conducted  minute  dissections.  By  combining  the  work  of 
medicine  and  anatomy,  he  was  able  to  see  both  the  inner  nature  of  a  body,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  inner  body  was  connected  with  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  a  patient. 
From  his  research  Galen  concluded  that  the  psychological  faculties  were  located  in, 
"...the  anterior,  medial,  and  posterior  ventricles  of  the  brain...,"  filled  with  fluid  and 
running  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  head."^  These  cavities  were  clearly  distinct  from 
each  other  but  were  linked  by  a  series  of  passageways.  From  this  connection  it  seemed 
clear  to  those  who  utilized  Galen's  discovery  to  support  their  psychologies  that  these 
three  ventricles  and  their  correspondent  faculties  were  interrelated  in  some  fashion. 
Galen's  physical  model  of  the  brain  would  serve  as  a  proof  for  numerous  psychological 
theories  which  in  themselves  had  little  or  no  basis  in  anatomy  and  the  "hard"  science  of 
the  era. 

These  Classical  authors,  along  with  their  later  Medieval  interpreters  would  be  of 
prime  importance  to  anyone  who  considered  the  nature  of  the  imagination  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Though  the  precise  nature  of  the  imagination  varied  across  the  works  of  Medieval 
authors,  the  general  function  and  physical  location  of  the  imaginative  faculty  remained  in 
agreement  with  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  Plato.  Despite 
these  common  roots,  those  who  considered  these  issues  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  no  means 
created  a  unified  system;  many  of  the  same  ambiguities  and  confusions  that  appeared  in 
the  works  of  the  Classical  authors  would  reappear  in  the  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


*  Mary  Carruthers,  The  Book  of  Memory:  A  Study  of  Memory  in  Medieval  Culture,  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990),  52. 
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Chapter  3 
A  Note  on  the  Influence  of  Islam 

In  addition  to  these  distinctly  western  thinkers,  the  philosophers  of  Islam  played  a 
role  both  in  the  definition  of  the  imagination  and  in  the  history  of  western  thought  in 
general.  It  was  because  of  Arabic  interest  in  Greek  philosophy  that  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Galen  were  preserved  in  western  Europe/"*  With  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  many  libraries  were  destroyed  by  the  invading  barbarians  or  by  the 
neglect  of  their  owners.   Many  texts  lost  in  the  west  were  preserved  in  the  east  and,  when 
the  interest  in  these  texts  reappeared,  they  were  transmitted  back  to  the  west. 

Many  in  the  Middle  Ages  derided  their  Islamic  neighbors  as  barbarian  savages, 
but  in  reality,  the  Islamic  world  was  far  more  civilized  than  their  own.  Because  the  many 
former  Roman  and  Greek  territories  came  under  the  control  of  Islamic  rulers.  Classical 
learning  was  easily  accessible  in  the  Arabic  world.  Like  any  culture  which  conquers 
another,  Islamic  society  frequently  encountered  influential  elements  of  the  conquered 


"^^This  should  not  be  considered  the  total  influence,  however,  as  many  texts  were  also 
transmitted  from  Greek-speaking  Byzantium  -  and  many  were  preserved  in  Carolingian 
monasteries,  only  to  be  made  public  in  later  centuries. 

...the  direct  channel  of  transmission  through  Byzantium  was  never 
completely  closed  to  the  West,  and  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  translated  directly  from  Greek 
into  Latin  (the  Meno  and  the  Phaedo  in  Sicily  by  Enrico  Aristippo  (d. 
1 162);  the  Metaphysics,  the  Nichomachean  ethics,  the  Physics  and  the  De 
anima  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century).  Of  some  works  the 
Medieval  Latins  received  two  translations  almost  at  the  same  time,  one 
from  the  original  Greek  and  the  other  from  Arabic. 
F.  Gabrieli,  "The  Transmission  of  Learning  and  Literary  Influences  to  Europe,"  in 
The  Further  Islamic  Lands,  Islamic  Society  and  Civilization,  vol  2.  of  The 
Cambridge  History  of  Islam,  edited  by  P.  M.  Holt,  Ann  K.  S.  Lambton,  and 
Bernard  Lewis,  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970),  857. 
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civilizations.  "The  Arabs  found  Greek  scholarship  still  alive  in  continuous  tradition  in 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  even  in  the  capital,  Baghdad  itself."* 

From  these,  and  other  locations  of  learning,  Greek  and  Latin  texts  began  to  be  translated 

into  Arabic. 

The  first  stage  of  translation  had  taken  place  in  Christian  schools  of  the 
Orient.  Works  by  Aristotle  and  Porphyry  and  other  Greek  philosophers, 
mathematicians  and  writers  on  medicine  were  translated  from  Greek  into 
Syriac  at  the  Nestorian  schools  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  the  schools  of 
Nisibis  and  Grandiaspora  in  Persia,  and  the  Mesopotamia  schools  in  Syria. 
The  second  stage  was  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
Greek  writings,  though  some  translations  were  made  directly  from  the 
Greek.  In  750  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasides  came  to  power,  and  a 
welcome  was  extended  by  the  Arab  rulers  to  Syrian  scholars.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Caliph  Al-Mamun  al  Rashid  a  regular  school  of  translators  was  set 
up  at  Baghdad."'' 

Islamic  philosophers  and  translators  tended  to  particularly  favor  the  works  attributed  to 

Aristotle;  however,  many  of  these  texts  were  not  actually  written  by  Aristotle. 

Among  the  works  translated  into  Arabic  were  the  so-called  Theology  of  Aristotle 
(a  compilation  from  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus)  and  the  Book  on  Causes  (based  on 
Proclus's  Elements  of  Theology).  The  erroneous  attribution  of  these  two  works  to 
Aristotle  meant  of  course  that  Aristotelianism,  for  which  the  leading  Islamic 
philosophers  had  a  profound  respect,  was  seen  and  presented  in  a  partly  false 
light.  It  is  true  that  in  their  amalgamation  of  Aristotelianism  and  Neoplatonism 
the  Islamic  thinkers  were  also  influenced  by  the  Neoplatonic  or  Neo-platonizing 
ancient  commentators  on  Aristotle.  But  Avicenna,  probably  the  most  outstanding 
Islamic  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
misnamed  Theology  of  Aristotle,  whereas  Averroes  tried  to  get  back  to  the 
thought  of  Aristotle  himself" 

This  led  to  a  transformation  in  "Aristotelian"  thought  which  would  allow  more 

metaphysical  concepts  a  favored  position.  This  mistake  in  attribution  would  be  of 


"*  J.  M.  Cocking,  Imagination:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Ideas,  (New  York:   Routledge, 

I99I),  104. 

^'  F.  C.  Copleston,  A  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy,  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks, 

1974),  106. 

^^  Copleston,  106-107. 
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primary  importance  to  the  status  of  the  imagination  since  some  of  these  false  Aristotelian 

texts  allowed  the  imagination  a  greater  power  than  had  Aristotle.  As  the  west  came  into 

contact  with  the  Islamic  world  through  trade  and  the  largely  negative  interaction  of  the 

Crusades,  this  knowledge  which  had  been  preserved  and  expanded  upon  was  reabsorbed. 

Plotinus'  (204-270)  Enneads,  from  which  the  spurious  Theology  of  Aristotle  was 

derived,  contained  an  articulation  of  a  function  within  the  process  of  perception  precisely 

analogous  to  the  function  of  the  imagination  that  would  gain  currency  in  the  later  Middle 

Ages. 

The  faculty  of  perception  in  the  Soul  cannot  act  by  the  immediate  grasping 
of  sensible  objects,  but  only  by  the  discerning  of  impressions  printed  upon 
the  Animate  by  sensation:  these  impressions  are  already  intelligibles  while 
the  outer  sensation  is  a  mere  phantom  of  the  other  [of  that  in  the  Soul  | 
which  is  nearer  to  Authentic-Existence  as  being  an  impassive  reading  of 
Ideal-Forms.^^ 

Though  neither  imagination  nor  phantasy  are  mention  here,  the  structure  presented, 

whereby  sense-perceptions  are  transmitted  from  the  external  world  to  the  soul,  and  in  that 

transmission  transformed  into  something  which  may  be  understood  and  processed  by  the 

intellection  and  even  the  soul,  is  clearly  related  to  later  understandings  of  the 

imagination's  role  in  sensory  perception.  This  transmission  to  the  soul  is  particularly 

interesting  as,  through  the  process  of  internalization  -  presumably  conducted  by 

something  akin  to  the  imagination  -  the  inferior  outer  sensations  are  elevated  to  such  a 

degree  that  the  temporal  source  of  the  perception  is  termed  "a  mere  phantom  of  the 

other."  While  Plotinus  does  not  specifically  ascribe  this  role  of  active  elevation  to  the 

imagination,  it  is  interesting  that  the  thought  of  Plotinus,  legitimized  through  the 

supposed  authorship  of  Aristotle,  would  be  of  such  influence  to  those  Arabic 


''^  Plotinus,  Enneads,  1 :7. 
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philosophers  who  would  provide  the  Christian  world  with  the  basis  for  many  of  its 

theories  on  the  imagination. 

The  Islamic  philosophers  who  received  the  most  respect  in  the  Medieval  world 

were  Avicenna  (980-1037)  and  Averroes  (1 126-1 198),  both  of  whom  made  significant 

contributions  to  the  study  of  the  imagination.  They,  like  their  Medieval  contemporaries 

were  prone  to  confusion  on  the  topic  of  sensory  perception.^  Avicenna,  who  was  heavily 

influenced  by  pseudo-Aristotelian  texts,  tended  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  imagination 

in  a  mystical  context.  The  spiritual  recognition  of  God  by  the  majority  of  the  population 

seems  dependent  on  the  imagination's  ability  to  convey  the  nature  of  God,  to  the  fullest 

extent  possible,  to  the  soul. 

Avicenna  finds  room  for  specifically  Islamic  themes.  He  emphasizes,  for 
example,  the  role  of  the  prophet.  Ordinarily,  intuitive  vision  is  the 
culmination  of  a  reasoning  process.  The  prophet,  however,  receives 
illumination  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  preliminary  ratiocinative 
process.  This  illumination  affects  the  prophet's  imaginative  power  (by 
way  of  what  Avicenna  calls  the  'internal  sense')  and  expresses  itself  in 
ways  which  are  understandable  by  men  in  general  and  is  capable  of 
moving  them.^'^ 

As  in  Christianity,  deep  connection  with  God  is  a  state  reserved  for  the  few.  It  is 

Avicenna's  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  population  must  remain  dependent  on  the 

imagination  to  convey  the  nature  of  God,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  into  the  soul. 

Avicenna  uses  faculty  psychology,  which  locates  the  process  of  cognition  within  a  series 

of  cavities  in  the  brain,  to  explain  the  differing  ways  in  which  the  active  and 

representative  imagination  function. 


^  Mary  Carruthers,  The  Book  of  Memory:  A  Study  of  Memory  in  Medieval  Culture,  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990),  47. 

""^^  F.C.  Copleston,  A  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy,  (New  York:   Harper  Torchbooks, 
1974),  115. 
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...Avicenna  details  the  powers  of  the  soul  that  are  involved  in  translating 
sense  impressions  (which  he  also  thought  to  be  in  some  way  corporeal) 
into  thought.  First,  there  is  the  sensus  communis,  having  the  Aristotelian 
functions  of  receiving  and  combining  external  impressions  and  of  basic 
consciousness  (knowing  that  one  is  sensing).  Next  he  defines  imaginatio, 
solely  a  retentive  faculty:  'that  |power|  detains  the  sensible  form  which  is 
cdA\t(\  formalis  and  imaginatio  and  it  does  not  categorize  [lit.  separate]  it 
in  any  way.'* 

The  imaginatio  of  Avicenna  easily  relates  to  descriptions  of  most  Medieval  thinkers. 

However,  the  use  of  imagination  as  storehouse  would  have  been  considered  incorrect  by 

those  who  saw  the  imagination  solely  as  a  means  of  processing  sensation  and  who 

ascribed  all  properties  of  hoarding  impressions  to  the  memory.  Here  the  role  of  the 

imagination  is  essentially  that  of  visual  recognition.  It  has  no  moral  role  and  no  real 

power.  However,  he  does  not  confine  the  imagination  to  this  description  alone. 

There  is  also,  however,  a  'deliberative'  kind  of  imagination  (as  Aristotle 
suggested),  one  which  has  a  composing  function,  joining  images  together: 
'the  construction  out  of  images  of  things  existent,  new  composite  images 
of  things  non-existent,  or  the  breaking  up  of  images  of  things  existent  into 
the  images  of  things  non-existent.'. ..this  is  basically  Aristotle's 
'deliberative  imagination'  (phantasia  logistike  or  boitleiitike),  by  which 
'we  have  the  power  of  constructing  a  single  image  out  of  a  number  of 
images.'  This  power  of  composing  an  image  in  both  humans  and  animals 
is  joined  to  a  power  of  judgment ,  whereby  we  form  an  opinion  of  the 
image  we  have  composed. ^^ 

This  deliberative  imagination  can  easily  influence  the  soul  through  the  image  it  selects  to 

transmit.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  sort  of  conscious  force  at  work  in  these  choices;  it 

is  not  pure  chance  by  which  images  are  transmitted  to  the  soul.   In  fact,  the  imagination 

has  here,  the  power  of  judgment.  Avicenna  believed  himself  to  be  following  Aristotle's 


*  Mary  Carruthers,  The  Book  of  Memory:  A  Study  of  Memory  in  Medieval  Culture,  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990),  53. 
^'^  Carruthers. 
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teachings  in  this  theory,  but  he  was  not.  His  deliberative  imagination  contains  far  too 

much  power  for  it  to  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Aristotle. 

Averroes  recognized  Avicenna's  mistakes  in  terms  of  Aristotelian  scholarship  and 

attempted  to  craft  his  own  theories  along  more  authentic  lines.  He  does  not  credit  the 

more  dramatic  abilities  of  the  deliberative  imagination,  but  instead  defines  the 

imagination  as  a  type  of  simplistic  memory. 

All  memory  and  investigation  depend  on  imagination.  The  affection  of 
our  power  of  memory  comes  from  the  affection  of  imagination.  The 
functions  of  the  two  powers,  however,  are  different.  The  function  of 
memory  is  to  cause  an  object  to  be  present  after  it  has  been  absent,  and  to 
regard  that  object  as  one  which  has  been  previously  perceived  and 
imagined.  To  judge  that  this  mental  presentation  comes  from  something 
previously  perceived  and  imagined  is  an  act  of  intellect,  --  or  cognition.^ 

This  depiction  clearly  privileges  the  memory  since  the  memory  recognizes  the 

impressions  it  contains  as  things  that  have  already  been  perceived  and  no  longer  lie 

directly  before  the  senses.  The  imagination  on  the  other  hand  apprehends  sensory 

transmissions  but  seems  to  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  what  it  is  perceiving.  This 

depiction  of  the  imagination  is  similar  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  matched  most  empirical 

definitions  of  the  imagination  that  were  created  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Despite  the  close  relations  which  may  be  drawn  between  Islamic  and  Christian 

conceptions  of  the  imagination.  Islamic  translations  and  commentaries  often  did  not  reach 

the  west  until  the  later  Middle  Ages  or  early  Renaissance.^''  As  a  result,  Medieval 


^  Quoted  in  Murray  Wright  Bundy,  "The  Theory  of  Imagination  In  Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Thought,"  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature  12  (May- 
August,  1927):  185. 

®  F.  Gabrieli,  "The  Transmission  of  Learning  and  Literary  Influences  to  Europe,"  in  The 
Further  Islamic  Lands,  Islamic  Society  and  Civilization,  vol.  2  of  The  Cambridge  History 
of  Islam,  edited  by  P.M.  Holt,  Ann  K.S.  Lambton,  and  Bernard  Lewis,  (NY:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1970),  857-858. 
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thinkers  were  left  largely  to  their  own  devices  in  creating  theories  of  the  imagination  -  so 
long  as  those  theories  corresponded  with  Christian  beliefs. 
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Chapter  4 
Diversity  witliin  Dogmatism:  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Imagination 


As  has  already  been  seen  in  the  case  of  Classical  beliefs,  it  is  impossible  to 
inscribe  modern  conceptions  of  the  imagination  onto  those  of  the  past.  This  is  no  where 
more  evident  then  in  the  Medieval  period  in  which  the  use  of  the  imagination  was  raised 
to  an  almost  scientific  level  in  that  it  involved  a  particular  method  and  utilized  designated 
routes  to  achieve  its  ends.  Medieval  theory  on  the  imagination  has  two  primary  levels  - 
physiological  and  philosophical.  At  the  physiological  level,  the  imagination  was  seen  as 
a  chamber,  located  in  the  brain,  whose  function  was  to  transmit  images  from  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  receive  sensory  perceptions  (i.e.  mouth,  eyes,  nose,  etc.)  to  the  memory 
or,  more  rarely,  to  the  cognitive  faculty.  This  theory  seems  fairly  unproblematic,  but  in 
fact  the  implications  of  the  perception  and  transmission  of  various  sensorialy  received 
elements  were  broad,  particularly  in  regards  to  their  moral  valence.  It  is  through 
interpretations  of  the  "facts"  of  the  physiological  elements  of  the  imagination  that  the 
philosophical  level  emerges.  The  varieties  of  interpretations  placed  upon  the  cavities  of 
the  brain  and  the  relative  "goodness"  assigned  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  process  of 
sensory  perception  comprise  the  various  philosophical  interpretations. 

This  chapter  will  explain  these  two  basic  modes  of  conceptualizing  the 
imagination  through  a  general  overview  and  examination  of  theories  put  forward  by  a 
few  key  figures.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  create  a  distinction  between  physiological 
and  philosophical  theories  of  the  imagination,  both  conceptualizations  exist  within  the 
writings  of  the  majority  of  Medieval  authors,  and  the  line  between  the  two  (given  the 
moral  weight  placed  on  the  body  by  Christian  thinkers)  is  vague.  It  is  only  in  the  interest 
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of  clarifying  an  enormously  complex  system  that  such  a  distinction  has  been  made,  and 

as  a  result  the  dichotomization  should  be  viewed  as  primarily  artificial. 

Despite  the  lack  of  cohesion  evident  in  Medieval  theories  of  the  imagination, 

some  attempts  have  been  made  to  create  a  "standard"  definition.  While  these  definitions 

may  be  easily  refuted,  they  do  provide  a  useful  portrait  of  the  middle  ground  of 

interpretations  of  the  imagination.  Early  Medieval  theories  of  the  imagination  and 

practical  applications  of  those  theories  focus  on  a  variety  of  aspects  involved  with  the 

imagination  and,  according  to  Murray  Wright  Bundy,  they  tended  to  share  a  basic 

definition  of  the  imagination  and  its  location  within  the  body. 

According  to  the  common  notion,  there  are  three  internal  powers  (as 
distinguished  from  the  five  external  powers  or  senses)  residing  in  three 
cavities  of  the  head.   In  the  front  cell  or  ventricle  is  imagination,  affording 
a  meeting  place  for  separate  sensations,  thus  constituting  common  sense, 
and  forming  the  mental  images  necessary  for  thought,  the  work  of 
imagination  proper.. .in  Latin  imaginatio  or  phantasia,  usually 
comprehending  the  function  of  sensus  communis.  Occasionally,  however, 
imaginatio  and  phantastia  are  distinguished,  and  the  latter  is  connected 
with  the  second  cell.  ^ 

This  basic  system  of  the  head  as  divided  into  a  series  of  faculties  is  commonly  accepted, 

but  the  exact  nature  of  the  imagination,  its  position  within  the  chambers  of  the  head,  and 

the  nature  of  the  other  faculties  often  changes  radically  across  various  texts.  Even  among 

those  who  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  human  physiology  and  psychology,  the  aspects  that 

are  given  preference  vary.  The  imagination  is  often  criticized  as  a  lower  faculty  prone  to 

and  seen  as  capable  of  corrupting  or  confusing  the  mind  by  transmitting  false 

impressions. 


^  Murray  Wright  Bundy,  "The  Theory  of  Imagination  in  Classical  and  Mediaeval 
Thought,"  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  Lxinguage  and  Literature  12  (May- August, 
1927):  179. 
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The  theories  of  Honorious  (1090-1 120)  and  John  of  Salisbury  (c.  1 1 15-11 80),  two 

early  Medieval  thinkers  are  models  for  Bundy's  basic  definition  and  demonstrate  the 

variation  possible  within  that  theory.  Neither  individual  professed  particularly  radical 

ideas  on  the  subject,  but  each  chose  to  emphasize  certain  aspects  of  faculty  psychology. 

Honorious  maintained  the  standard  psychological  system  but  focused  on  the  imagination 

in  relation  to  the  humors. 

...the  first  cell  is  hot  and  dry  and  is  caWed phantastica,  i.e.  visual  or 
imaginative,  because  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  and  learning.  It  is  hot  and 
dry  that  it  may  seize  upon  the  forms  and  colors  of  things.  The  central  cell 
is  called  Ao7(OTf/C(5u  rational,  because  in  it  is  the  power  of  discernment; 
whatever  the  phantastic  cell  makes  a  mental  picture  of  it  hands  over  to  this 
power,  whereby  the  mind  discerns.  This  cell  is  hot  and  moist  for  memory 
is  cold  and  dry  that  it  may  retain  better.*'' 

His  basic  theory  is  not  unusual  but  his  decision  to  concentrate  his  analysis  on  the  humors 

is  somewhat  less  common.  Many  authors  mention  the  humors  in  passing,  but  Honorious 

seems  to  believe  that  through  them,  the  internal  workings  of  the  mind  are  most  clearly 

shown. 

John  of  Salisbury  also  focused  on  the  more  "scientific"  aspects  of  the 

imagination.  Unlike  Honorious,  he  was  not  overly  concerned  with  the  humeral 

distribution  among  the  faculties.   Instead  he  dwells  upon  a  substance  he  terms  spirit, 

which  could  be  seen  as  a  sort  of  humor.  Aside  from  his  interest  in  the  role  of  spirit  in 

imagination,  John  of  Salisbury's  psychology  is  fairly  typical. 

There  is,  in  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  a  cell  which  is  called  phantastic,  a 
certain  spirit  even  more  subtle  and  more  lively  than  the  spirit  diffused 
through  the  arteries.  When  the  mind  is  functioning  in  that  spirit  as  its 
instrument,  it  comprehends  the  form  in  the  matter,  the  object  being  absent. 
This  power  of  the  mind  is  called  imagination.... In  this  cell  the  spirit  is 
thinner  and  more  subtle,  and  when  this  part  is  functioning,  it  comprehends 

^'Bundy,  184. 
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forms  mingled  with  matter;  not  does  it  perceive  the  truth  of  objects,  but  it 
discerns  and  seeks.  For  matter,  being  a  substratum,  cannot  comprehend  the 
truth  of  forms....  |The  power  which  can  do  this|  is  called  reason,  and  its 
cell  is  the  rational  cell."' 

The  distribution  of  the  faculties  is  generic;  John,  however,  does  seem  to  have  a  divergent 

idea  of  the  way  in  which  these  faculties  are  used.  He  speaks  of  the  time  at  which  ". .  .the 

mind  is  functioning  in  that  spirit  as  its  instrument....""  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 

John  believes  the  mind  capable  of  choosing  which  faculty  it  will  use  at  a  given  time. 

There  are  undoubtedly  overlaps  in  the  use  of  the  faculties,  but  a  certain  preference  for  one 

or  another  seems  possible  in  this  system.  John  also  endows  the  imagination  with  a 

certain  ability  to  choose.  This  is  seen  both  in  the  above  description  in  which  the 

imagination  "...discerns  and  seeks"'^and  in  an  extended  description  of  the  nature  of  the 

imagination  in  which  he  comments  that,  "Opinion  has  its  source,  sometimes  in  sense, 

sometimes  in  imagination,  for,  when  the  mind  operates  through  its  organs  of  sight  or 

through  imagination,  thinking  that  the  object  is  either  this  or  that,  other  than  it  really  is, 

then  it  is  called  false  opinion.""'^  He  does  not  describe  exactly  how  this  opinion  functions, 

but  it  seems  that  it  is  more  an  active  choice  than  a  random  selection. 

This  active  ability  granted  by  John  to  the  imaginative  faculty  is  further 

emphasized  by  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  particular  brand  of  magicians  who  achieve 

their  ends  through  the  purposeful  manipulation  of  the  imagination.  "Imaginarii  are  they 

who  send  as  it  were  the  figures  they  fashion  to  the  presiding  spirits,  that  by  them  they 

may  be  informed  on  matters  of  doubt.  Holy  Scripture  assures  that  such  are  idolaters  and 


Quoted  in  Bundy,  184. 
Quoted  in  Bundy. 
Quoted  in  Bundy. 
'  Quoted  in  Bundy,  184-185. 
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condemned  by  the  judgment  of  divine  majesty."*  From  this  description  and  the  use  of 
the  term  Imaginarii  to  categorize  those  who  commit  such  condemned  actions,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  possible,  though  immoral,  to  manipulate  the  elements  of  the  imagination 
and  then,  somehow,  abstract  them  from  their  connection  with  the  other  faculties,  and 
manipulate  these  elements  in  their  own  right.  Just  how  such  a  process  would  take  place 
and  what  exactly  is  involved  in  consulting  the  "presiding  spirits"  is  left  undefined,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  independent  and  powerful  activity  may  occur  within  the  imagination. 
John  of  Salisbury  grants  the  imagination  more  power  than  is  common  in  most 
philosophical  theories,  but  it  still  remains  largely  a  power  of  perception. 

The  later  thirteenth-century  theologian,  Bonaventure  (1221-1274),  contends  that 
the  production  of  art  is  an  act  of  imagination  related  to  God's  act  of  creation.  He  of 
course  devalued  this  sort  of  creative  action  as  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  original  creation 
of  the  cosmos,  but  by  putting  human  artistry  in  direct  relationship  with  Divine  Artistry, 
he  gave  a  sacred  potency  to  the  imagination  with  which  Plato  and  many  Medieval 
thinkers  would  disagree.  With  this  comparison  the  importance  and  power  of  the 
imagination  began  to  change  from  a  power  that  allowed  man  to  see  God  to  one  which 
allowed  man  to  act  in  ways  that  mirrored  the  actions  of  the  creator. 

Bonaventure  also  seemed  concerned  with  the  misuse  of  the  imagination.  This 
misuse  did  not  primarily  involve  the  imagination's  propensity  to  project  false  images  or 
distract  the  individual  from  the  contemplation  of  God  though  these  failings  were  noted. 
Instead  Bonaventure  seemed  primarily  concerned  with  the  willful  misuse  of  the 
imagination:  specifically  occult  uses.  While  earlier  Medieval  thinkers  had  feared  the 


*  The  Letters  of  John  of  Salisbury,  vol.  I,  The  Early  Letters  (1153-1161)  (New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson  Sons  Ltd,  1955),  42. 
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ability  of  the  imagination  to  stealthily  corrupt  the  reason,  Bonaventure  was  worried  that 
the  reason  might  use  the  imagination  to  corrupt  the  soul. 

Thomas  Aquinas  (1224-1275),  another  thirteenth-century  theologian,  also 
considered  the  nature  of  the  imagination  in  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  synthesis  of 
Medieval  thought  and  knowledge,  the  Summa  Theologica.  His  division  understanding  of 
sensory  perception  was  relatively  common,  though  intrinsically  connected  with  his  own 
rather  obscure  concept  of  species.  Species  was,  for  Aquinas,  ". .  .the  accidental  forms  of 
the  object  perceived. . ."  or,  aspects  like  the  color,  size,  or  temperature  of  an  object.*"'  It  is 
perhaps  easiest  to  conceptualize  the  idea  of  species  in  relation  to  Platonic  ideas  of  the 
Forms  -  in  Platonic  figurations,  an  object  would  possess  an  ideal  and  essential  nature; 
this  essential  nature  would  exist  to  a  certain  degree  in  earthly  incarnations  of  the  Form, 
but  the  temporal  object  would  constitute,  by  and  large,  accidental  qualities,  like  color  or 
size.  The  essence  of  an  object  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  factors,  yet  they  are  the 
elements  perceived  in  order  to  implant  the  form  of  an  object  within  the  intellect. 

Aquinas's  explanations  of  sensory  perception  and  the  role  of  the  imagination  in 
that  process  is  the  explanation  of  how  species  are  transmitted  from  the  external  object  to 
the  intellect.  In  this  process,  species  were  received  first  by  the  sensory  perceptions 
(touch,  taste,  sight,  and  so  forth).  From  the  sensory  perceptions,  the  species  were 
transmitted  to  the  phantasia.  Within  the  phantasia,  species  were  translated  into 
phantasms.**  After  the  phantasia  had  generated  these  phantasms,  the  intellect  acquired 


^'  Eleonore  Stump,  "The  Mechanisms  of  Cognition:  Ockham  on  Mediating  Species,"  in 
The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Ockham,  edited  by  Paul  Vincent  Spade,  (New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1999),  170. 
^  Stump. 
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the  phantasm.^'  At  this  point  in  the  process,  it  becomes  possible  to  intellectually  evaluate 
and  classify  the  phantasm. 

In  addition  to  his  basic  theory  on  the  role  of  the  imagination  in  sensory 
perception,  much  of  Aquinas'  material  on  the  subject  defines  the  roles  that  angels  and 
demons  play  in  the  imagination.  He  contended  that  angels  did  not  directly  alter  the 
imagination,  but  instead  skillfully  encouraged  it  along  certain  paths  by  influencing  the 
external  senses  and  other  lower  faculties.  Demons  and  the  Devil,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
appear  able  to  directly  alter  the  imagination  and  in  so  doing  prompt  man  to  sin.  Many  of 
those  who  considered  the  nature  of  the  imagination  worried  that  it  was  particularly  likely 
to  lead  the  soul  astray  through  misrepresenting  images  or  presenting  certain  images  at 
inopportune  times,  but  Aquinas"  worries  over  the  intense  corrupting  powers  of  the  Devil 
and  demons  seem  somewhat  unique. 


Up  until  this  point,  my  examination  of  theories  on  the  imagination  has  been 
cursory,  attempting  to  give  a  broad  overview  of  Medieval  ideas  on  the  subject.  However, 
to  gain  a  fleshed  out  understanding  of  Medieval  conceptions  of  the  imagination,  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  deeper.  The  writings  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1 173)  provide  an 
excellent  route  by  which  to  complete  such  a  detailed  examination.  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
while  considered  by  many  to  be  a  mystic,  was  a  rigorous  scholastic  who,  within  his 
treatises  expatiates  on  standard  definitions  of  the  role  of  the  imagination. 

^^  Stump. 
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In  the  thought  of  the  mystic  Richard  of  St  Victor,  the  imagination  is  a  vital 

component  of  the  human  psyche.  This  view  is  expressed  in  Richard's  treatise,  The 

Twelve  Patriarchs,  written  somewhere  between  1 153  and  1 162  as  an  extensive  allegory 

for  the  last  twenty-one  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  in  its  own  highly  visual  style 

reinforces  the  importance  of  the  imagination.  Richard  sees  imagination  as  an  important 

aid  in  the  pursuit  of  the  contemplation  of  God.  Richard  believes  that  this  contemplation 

should  be  the  goal  of  man. 

For  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1 173),  as  for  Hugo,  there  is  a  primary 
interest,  not  in  the  description  of  the  imagination,  but  in  finding  its  relation 
to  the  highest  of  activities,  contemplation.  In  his  first  analysis  of  faculties 
and  function  imagination  is  not  regarded  as  even  the  lowest  kind  of 
contemplation,  but,  rather,  an  instrument  of  thought,  the  function  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  wandering,  just  as  reason,  a  kind  of  meditation,  has  as  its 
function  investigation,  and  intelligence,  by  means  of  contemplation,  aims 
at  wonder.^° 

For  Richard  and  many  contemporary  mystics,  contemplation  was  not  merely  thought 

directed  towards  God.  Instead  it  was  a  profound  spiritual  exercise  that  resulted  in 

theophany,  or  knowledge  of  God.  Richard  and  his  predecessor,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor, 

...were  not  primarily  interested  in  descriptive  psychology,  save  as  it 
helped  one  to  understand  the  experience  called  contemplatio  or  visio  in  the 
highest  sense.  Man's  primary  concern  is  not  with  the  world  of 
phenomena,  not  with  investigatio  or  with  cogitatio,  the  thought  which 
takes  its  rise  in  impressions,  but  with  contemplatio,  having  to  do  with  that 
which  is  beyond  sensible  experience.  Man  may  have  certain  uses  for  his 
senses,  and  the  internal  powers  of  the  three  cells  may  be  of  aid  in 
interpreting  the  messages  of  the  sense;  but  there  is  a  higher  kind  of 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  said  to  issue  from  the  lower  stages  of  thought. 
There  is  a  kind  of  vision  of  the  bodily  eye,  and,  again,  a  kind  of  inner  eye 
when  we  remember;  and  then  there  is  a  third  transcendent  kind,  as  when 
Moses  saw  God.  The  mystic  is  interested  in  the  faculties  concerned  with 
experience  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  or  impede  vision  of  the  highest 


™  Murray  Wright  Bundy,  "The  Theory  of  Imagination  in  Classical  and  Mediaeval 
Thought,"  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature  12  (May-August, 
1927):  202. 
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sort;  in  this  respect  it  is  a  critical  psychology  which  indicates  relative 
values/' 

In  examining  the  role  of  sensory  perception  and  the  imagination  in  the  context  of  an 

approach  towards  God,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  distinguishes  himself  from  an  Aquinas  or  a 

John  of  Salisbury  who  focus  primarily  on  the  temporal  implications  of  the  imagination. 

For  Richard,  understanding  the  machinations  of  the  temporal  world  is  not  a  worthy 

enough  cause  for  study,  instead,  an  ascent  towards  God  should  be  prompted  by 

intellectual  pursuits.  Thus,  since  the  imagination  aids  in  various  lower  stages  of 

contemplation  which  lead,  ultimately,  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  it  is  worthy  of  respect 

and  analysis,  though  not  total  privilege. 

Most  of  Richard's  writings  center  around  the  explanation  of  the  stages  involved  in 

contemplation  and  the  means  that  should  be  used  to  reach  those  stages.  This  focus  leads 

him  to  regard  all  human  characteristics  as  tools  designed  for  reaching  these  states  of 

contemplation.  This  view  of  human  psychology  is  not  surprising  given  the  dominant 

Medieval  belief  in  the  divine  order  of  the  universe.  Because  of  this  approach,  Richard 

could  attribute  any  human  components  to  the  will  of  God.  In  so  doing  he  could  explain 

how  their  nature  served  to  meet  the  goal  of  contemplation  which,  logic  could  clearly 

show,  was  desired  by  God.  Richard  believes  six  stages  of  contemplation  exist. 


There  are  six  kinds  of  contemplations  in  themselves,  and  within  each  there 
are  many  divisions.  The  first  is  in  imagination  and  according  to 
imagination  only.  The  second  is  in  imagination  and  according  to  reason. 
The  third  is  in  reason  and  according  to  imagination.  The  fifth  is  above  but 
not  beyond  reason.  The  sixth  is  above  reason  and  seems  to  be  beyond 


Bundy,  199. 
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reason.  And  so  there  are  two  in  imagination,  two  in  reason  and  two  in 
understanding/' 

The  imagination  is  concerned  with  the  first  three  stages.  This  connection  is  thoroughly 

explained  in  Richard's  treatise  on  The  Twelve  Patriarchs,  also  known  as  Benjamin 

Minor. 

Because  Richard  sees  all  the  psychological  faculties  as  tools  to  be  used  for  a 
divine  purpose,  his  descriptions  of  those  faculties  are  entirely  connected  to  a  discussion 
of  their  relative  morality.  His  descriptions  of  the  human  psychology  are  based  on  the 
success  rates  of  the  various  parts  to  achieve  or  aid  in  the  achievement  of  the  "good"  (i.e. 
contemplation).  The  components  associated  with  the  higher  stages  of  contemplation  are 
more  "moral"  than  those  that  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  lower  levels.  The  various 
faculties  serve  a  second  moral  function  in  that  many  of  them  aid  in  judgment.  The  nature 
of  this  judgment  varies  from  the  simple  act  of  recognizing  a  figure  as  a  man  to  the  more 
complicated  judgment  of  labeling  that  figure  as  a  "good  man"  or  a  "bad  man."  Through 
informing  the  soul  and  enabling  correct  judgment,  the  various  faculties  ensure  that 
correct  conclusions  have  been  made.  As  the  allegorical  reading  of  the  Bible  that  occurs 
in  The  Twelve  Patriarchs  demonstrates,  the  imagination  is  largely  responsible  for 
informing  reason  though  it  does  not  always  perceive  correctly  and  so  at  times  prompts 
immoral  judgments. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor's  reading  of  the  story  of  the  births  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  is 
only  possible  in  a  world  entirely  inscribed  with  divine  typology.  Every  implication  of  the 
text  must  relate  to  multiple  levels  of  meaning  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  characters  in  the 


''~  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  The  Twelve  Patriarchs;  The  Mystical  Ark;  Book  Three  of  the 
Trinity,  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1979),  161. 
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story  cannot  be  only  human,  so  each  natural  element  or  human  creation  is.  by  necessity, 
deeply  symbolic.  This  intense  symbolic  nature  of  the  world  allowed  the  Medieval  mystic 
to  see  God,  the  angels,  the  devil,  demons,  and  pathways  to  heaven  and  hell  in  all  that 
surrounded  him. 

In  The  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Richard  centers  an  extended  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  biblical  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  on  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
contemplation.  The  imagination  and  those  senses  that  surround  it  are  central  to  this 
explanation.  The  literal  level  of  this  story  appears  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  imagination;  instead  it  is  the  account  of  a  marriage,  or  rather  two  marriages  and  two 
concubinages  and  the  children  produced  by  those  unions.  This  section  of  Genesis 
recounts  how  Jacob  comes  to  the  lands  of  one  of  his  uncles,  meets  that  uncle's  beautiful 
youngest  daughter  Rachel,  and  agrees  to  work  there  for  seven  years  in  exchange  for  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Jacob  works  the  allotted  time  and  as  a  result  receives  a  bride. 
However,  the  uncle  does  not  marry  his  youngest  daughter  to  Jacob,  as  tradition  dictated 
that  the  eldest  marry  first.   By  the  time  Jacob  discovers  he  has  been  deceived  into 
marrying  the  elder  sister,  Leah,  the  marriage  has  already  been  consummated.  Jacob 
objects  to  this  breach  of  contract  and  the  uncle  agrees  that  after  an  additional  seven  years 
work,  Jacob  may  marry  Rachel.  He  completes  this  second  period  of  work,  and  is  married 
to  Rachel.  By  this  time  Jacob  has  had  children  by  Leah.  Unlike  her  sister,  Rachel  seems 
unable  to  conceive.  To  compensate  for  this  inability,  Rachel  gives  her  handmaid  Billah 
to  Jacob  to  have  children  in  her  stead.  This  handmaid  conceives  and  gives  birth  to  Dan 
and  later  Naphtali.  Eventually  Rachel  gives  birth  to  her  own  children  as  well.  In  an 
attempt  to  gain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  Leah  also  gives  her  maid  to  her  husband 
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as  a  concubine.  This  maid,  Zelpha,  gives  birth  to  two  sons.  Gad  and  Asher.  The  obvious 
polygamy  in  this  text  does  not  appear  to  pose  any  problem  for  Richard  of  St.  Victor  since 
instead  of  considering  the  literal  implications  of  the  text  he  chooses  to  plunge  his 
interpretation  deep  into  the  realm  of  allegory. 

In  The  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  explains  the  story  of  Jacob,  his 
wives,  and  his  children  as  a  story  primarily  centered  on  Rachel,  Billah,  Leah,  Zelpha  and 
their  children.  Jacob,  a  main  focus  of  the  biblical  story,  rarely  enters  into  the  allegory. 
Richard  interprets  these  characters  and  their  actions  as  an  allegory  for  the  interactions 
that  take  place  between  some  of  the  interior  faculties  and  the  role  which  these  faculties 
play  in  pushing  the  rational  soul  (personified  as  Jacob)  towards  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine.  Since  the  stages  of  contemplation  are  organized  into  a  hierarchy,  different 
characters  may  be  more  or  less  useful  in  reaching  each  of  the  stages.  To  reach  the  last,  or 
ultimate  stage,  none  plays  a  pivotal  role  since  this  stage  is  reached  only  through  the  grace 
of  God.  But  for  the  lower  stages  different  characters  may  act  together  or  by  themselves 
to  cause  the  contemplation  of  God  to  occur. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor's  assignment  of  faculties  to  the  characters  within  the  story 

provides  a  space  in  which  his  theory  of  human  psychology  and  the  soul  may  be  properly 

developed.  These  correspondences  are  summed  up  by  Grover  Zinn. 

In  the  figures  of  Jacob,  his  wives,  and  their  handmaids  Richard  finds  an 
entire  epistemology  signified.  Jacob,  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
represents  the  'rational  soul.'   His  two  wives  represent  the  principle 
powers  of  the  soul.  Rachel  is  reason;  Leah,  affection,  which  includes  will, 
emotion  and  sensibility.  Rachel,  reason,  leads  to  all  truth.  From  Leah, 
affection,  comes  all  virtue.  Rachel's  handmaid  Bala  signifies  imagination, 
which  links  reason  to  the  world  of  sense  perception  through  the  formation 
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of  images  of  things.  Leah's  handmaid  Zelpha  represents  the  five  bodily 
senses,  which  connect  affection  with  the  external  world/"' 

This  brief  description  is  not  the  extent  of  Richard's  allegory.  He  continues  to  develop 

each  of  these  characteristics  (as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  sons  of  each  of  the 

women  mentioned)  and  their  actions  in  relation  to  the  nature,  motivation,  and  contents  of 

the  rational  soul  (i.e.  the  faculties)  become  clear.  In  bringing  the  reader  to  a  complete 

understanding  of  this  complex  subject  Richard  believes  himself  to  be  giving  readers  a  key 

which,  if  used,  opens  the  way  to  God.  At  the  same  time  he  is  giving  the  modern  reader  a 

key  to  understanding  the  Medieval  faculty  psychology  that  he  espoused.  In  explaining 

the  way  to  God  he  explains  the  corporeal  aspects  of  humanity,  including  the  imagination, 

in  the  character  of  Billah  [or  Bala|. 

In  the  Biblical  story,  the  first  extensive  mention  of  Billah^^  concerns  Rachel's  gift 

of  her  to  Jacob  and  the  children  produced  by  this  union. 

Then  she  said,  'Here  is  my  maid  Bilhah;  go  in  to  her,  that  she  may  bear 
upon  my  knees,  and  even  1  may  have  children  through  her.'  So  she  gave 
him  her  maid  Bilhah  as  a  wife;  and  Jacob  went  in  to  her.  And  Billah 
conceived  and  bore  Jacob  a  son.  Then  Rachel  said,  'God  has  judged  me, 
and  has  also  heard  my  voice  and  given  me  a  son';  therefore  she  called  his 
name  Dan.  Rachel's  maid  Billah  conceived  again  and  bore  Jacob  a  second 
son.  Then  Rachel  said,  'With  mighty  wrestlings  I  have  wrestled  with  my 
sister,  and  have  prevailed';  so  she  called  his  name  Naph'tali.^"^ 

This  brief  depiction  of  Biliah's  role  within  the  history  was.  for  Richard,  enough  to  shape 

an  entire  theory  of  the  imagination.  In  The  Twelve  Patriarchs  Billah  is  not  given  to  Jacob 


^^  Grover  Zinn  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor.  The  Twelve  Patriarchs;  The  Mystical  Ark;  Book 

Three  of  the  Trinity,  (NY:  Paulist  Press,  1979),  11-12. 

^^The  gift  of  Billah  to  Rachel  by  Laban,  Rachel's  father,  is  mentioned  in  the  previous 

chapter  of  Genesis.  "Laban  gave  his  maid  Bilhah  to  his  daughter  Rachel  to  be  her  maid" 

Gen.  29:29. 

'-'Gen.  30:3-8. 
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for  the  purpose  of  bearing  children  but  instead  she  must  encounter  carnality  first  since  it 

is  her  role  to  absorb  the  images  of  the  senses  and  transmit  them  to  her  mistress. 

It  thinks  by  means  of  imagination  because  it  does  not  yet  have  the  power 
to  see  by  means  of  purity  of  the  understanding.  This,  I  think,  is  the  reason 
why  Rachel  must  first  have  children  from  her  handmaid  rather  than  giving 
birth  from  herself  because  it  is  sweet  for  her  to  retain,  at  least  by  means  of 
imagination,  the  memory  of  those  things  while  she  does  not  yet  have  the 
power  to  grasp  by  the  reasoning  process  an  understanding  of  them.^* 

Because  the  imagination  is  involved,  it  is  clear  that  the  soul  is  involved  in  a  lower  stage 

of  contemplation. 

Though  Richard  is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  point,  it  seems  that  his  Twelve 
Patriarchs  depicts  contemplation  in  two  ways.  The  first,  and  clearer  of  the  two,  occurs  in 
a  series  of  chapters  designated  specifically  for  explaining  each  stage.  The  second  method 
uses  the  progressing  genealogy  of  Jacob's  family  to  explain  the  various  stages.  Through 
this  interpretation  Billah  and  her  children  not  only  represent  the  components  involved  in 
a  particular  stage  but  also,  through  their  connection  with  Jacob,  the  rational  soul,  they 
represent  the  stage  itself. 

By  connecting  individuals  with  a  particular  stage  of  his  hierarchy  of 
contemplation,  Richard  binds  both  characters  and  stages  into  a  strict  organization.  Since 
he  assigns  each  biblical  character  to  a  level  within  the  hierarchy  of  contemplation,  his 
interpretation  of  the  biblical  story  must  illustrate  a  social  hierarchy  that  is  as  rigid  as  that 
which  governs  contemplation  of  the  divine.  This  hierarchy  is  first  introduced  in  the 
relationship  between  Jacob's  wives  and  their  handmaids. 


^*  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  The  Twelve  Patriarchs;  The  Mystical  Ark;  Book  Three  of  the 
Trinity  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1979),  66. 
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Each  of  these  handmaids  |Billah  and  Zelpha,  the  handmaid  of  Leah  who 
represents  the  five  senses)  is  known  to  be  necessary  to  her  mistress  to  such 
a  degree  that  without  the  former  all  of  the  world  seems  unable  to  confer 
anything  upon  the  latter.  For  without  imagination,  reason  would  know 
nothing;  without  sensation,  affection  would  have  sense  of  nothing.^ 

While  Richard  does  place  the  faculties  in  a  distinct  hierarchy,  he  also  acknowledges  that, 

for  the  most  part  the  lower  levels  are  necessary  to  the  existence  and  efficacy  of  the  higher 

rungs.  Richard  further  emphasizes  this  point  by  writing. 

Again,  as  it  is  written:  'Since  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  means  of  those  things 
which  are  made'  (Rom.  1:20).  From  which  it  is  manifestly  conclude  that 
reason  never  rises  up  to  cognition  of  the  invisible  things.  For  through  the 
appearance  of  visible  things  she  rises  to  knowledge  of  invisible  things,  as 
often  as  she  draws  a  kind  of  similitude  from  one  to  the  other.'^* 

The  hierarchy  that  Richard  has  created  must  remain  constant  despite  any  variations  in  the 

biblical  story  since  any  disruption  to  that  system  would  entirely  disrupt  the  path  to  God 

achieved  through  the  stages  of  contemplation. 

The  nature  of  Richard's  analysis  can  be  explained  by  common  Medieval  habits  of 

exegesis,  specifically  Victorine  exegesis,  and  Medieval  visions  of  the  cosmos  as 

evidenced  by  pictorial  sources.   In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  purpose  of  exegesis  was  not  to 

deconstruct,  that  is,  to  extract  meaning  by  reducing  worlds  and  tales  to  their  historical 

meanings  and  by  rebuilding  a  religion  from  the  remaining  cracked  foundations.  Instead 

Medieval  exegetes  wished  to  construct  layers  on  top  of  the  already  existing  texts  and 

through  these  edifices  of  words  and  images,  propel  themselves  heavenward.  "Exegesis 

itself  was  understood  in  a  fundamental  sense  to  be  a  'constructive'  activity,  comparable 


Richard  of  St.  Victor,  57. 
Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
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in  rhetorical  terms  to  the  elaboration  of  a  coherent  and  harmonious  edifice."^'  This 

impulse  towards  construction  caused  Richard's  addition  of  layers  of  meaning  to  a  cast  of 

already  existing  characters  who  would,  at  the  end  of  his  exegesis,  resemble  in  no  way 

their  original  forms. 

This  common  method  of  exegesis  was  not  the  only  one  used  by  Richard.  He  also 

employed  the  favored  Victorine  method  of  interpretation  that  focused  on  the  literal 

meaning  of  the  text.  Richard  "...like  other  Victorine  masters... was  strongly  influenced 

by  Hugh's  emphasis  on  the  understanding  of  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture  as  the 

necessary  basis  of  moral  and  allegorical  exegesis".^  In  Richard's  variously  titled  treatise 

on  the  construction  of  the  temple  in  Ezekiel,  he  justifies  and  apologizes  for  his  use  of  the 

favored  Victorine  habit  of  literal  reading. 

Richard  was  aware  that  his  attempt  to  take  the  Prophet  at  his  literal  word 
was  a  novel  endeavor.  The  prologue  of  his  work,  whose  methodological 
interest  Beryl  Smalley  has  stressed,  acknowledges  the  privileged  status 
accorded  to  moral  and  allegorical  exegesis  by  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  a  point  of  view  that  he  professes  to  share.  But  such 
symbolical  readings,  he  argues,  must  be  grounded  in  an  understanding  of 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  Fathers,  it  was  clear,  had  proceeded 
differently,  delighting  in  the  seemingly  inexplicable  rather  than  seeking  to 
resolve  it.  Yet  this  was  only  a  tactical  means  on  their  part  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  spiritual  and  mystical  dimensions  of  Scripture,  the  plain 
sense  being  made  to  appear  either  absurd  or  incapable  of  being  grasped, 
and  thus  impossible  to  credit  to  divine  inspiration.  Had  these  authors 
chosen  to  explain  these  difficult  passages  in  a  literal  way,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  done  so  more  successfully  than  their  modern  followers. 
In  this  adroit  fashion,  Richard  affirmed  his  respect  for  the  traditional 
authorities  and  justified  his  own  enterprise  as  in  no  sense  a  departure  from 
them,  but  only  a  modest  journey  along  the  path  that  had  already  been  laid 
out  through  their  efforts.  Indeed,  professing  to  follow  them,  yet  refusing 


^'  Walter  Cahn,  "Architecture  and  Exegesis:   Richard  of  St.-Victor's  Ezekiel 
Commentary  and  Its  Illustrations,"  The  Art  Bulletin  76  (1994):  53-68,  55. 
^  Cahn,  53. 
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to  go  where  their  example  clearly  pointed  was  laziness,  and  not  a  mark  of 
the  true  reverence  that  they  deserved.*^' 

It  is  through  this  willingness  to  explore  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  that  Richard  is  able 

to  create  the  cohesive  and  comprehensive  text  of  The  Twelve  Patriarchs.  He  pays 

attention  to  the  family  structure,  noting  the  actions  of  each  individual  and  how  that 

individual  interacts  with  others.  After  his  assignment  of  roles  to  all  the  biblical 

characters  he  is  then  able  to  see,  by  recalling  the  information  gleaned  from  his  literal 

analysis  of  the  text,  how  each  of  these  individuals  acts.  From  these  previous  observations 

he  can  construct  a  model  of  human  psychology  and  the  contemplation  of  God  in  which 

the  nature  and  interactions  of  the  faculties  are  aligned  with  the  nature  and  interactions  of 

the  biblical  figures.  By  approaching  the  Bible  and  his  own  writing  in  this  manner, 

Richard  provides  himself  the  means  of  constructing  a  solid  and  clear  defense  of  any 

conclusion  that  he  makes. 

Richard's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  imagination  throughout  the  allegory  of 

Billah  is  a  perfect  example  of  this  exegesis  since  it  uses  analysis  of  her  character  that  is 

based  on  evidence  taken  directly  from  the  Biblical  text.  Though  Richard  may  value 

Billah's  role  in  guiding  the  rational  soul  towards  contemplation,  she  is  heavily  faulted. 

She  is  described  as  overly  strident  in  her  communication  of  images  to  Rachel. 

Now  the  imagination  makes  noise  in  the  ears  of  the  heart  with  so  much 
importunity,  and  so  great  is  its  clamor,  as  we  have  said,  that  Rachel  herself 
can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  restrain  her.... She  calls  to  memory  every  thing, 
whether  seen  or  heard,  that  we  ourselves  have  done  or  said  at  some  time  or 
another.  And  she  does  not  cease  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  same 
things  she  has  already  set  forth  in  a  full  explanation.  And  often  when  the 
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will  of  the  heart  does  not  give  assent  to  hearing  her,  she  herself 
nevertheless  unfolds  her  narrative  although,  as  it  were,  no  one  listens.^ 

Richard  goes  so  far  as  to  characterize  Billah  as  an  old  woman  who  is  always  telling 

stories  and  is  not  able  to  recognize  her  audience's  boredom.^ 

Billah's  inability  to  sufficiently  control  the  sensory  perceptions  she  brings  to 

Rachel  necessitates  the  role  that  Billah's  sons  play  in  this  allegory.  It  is  the  duty  of  Dan, 

the  elder  son,  to  encourage  the  soul  to  see  images  of  the  suffering  that  will  occur  in  the 

afterlife,  should  the  correct  path  not  be  followed.  He  is  also  seen  as  the  figure  of 

judgment,  particularly  the  judgment  of  images.  "For  since  Dan  forms  the  representation 

of  future  things  in  each  person's  mind  from  that  person's  own  judgment,  I  think  anyone 

rightly  calls  Dan,  that  is  judgment,  the  artificer  of  such  things."**  It  is  through  the  former 

characteristic  that  Dan  seems  best  able  to  control  the  imagination. 

Often  it  happens  that  having  been  established  in  prayer,  we  must  bear 
certain  phantasies  of  thought  throwing  themselves  at  the  heart  with  great 
importunity.  But  ought  we  to  overlook  such  things  without  out 
reprehension?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  reprove  these  things  more  quickly, 
and  as  it  has  been  said,  by  means  of  the  representation  of  punishments  to 
restrain  the  infatuation  of  sin  and  to  chasten  it  by  our  thoughts?  Therefore 
it  is  written:  '  Dan  shall  judge  his  people  just  as  the  other  tribes  of  Israel 
do'  (Gen.  49:16).  Certainly,  to  the  sons  of... Bala,  surely,  governing  of 
thoughts.  Thus  any  thought  is  judged  in  its  tribe,  as  it  were,  when  every 
error  is  corrected  by  parallel,  when  will  is  corrected  by  will,  when  work  is 
chastened  by  work,  and  assertion  is  corrected  by  assertion.*"^ 

By  halting  false  phantasies  that  enter  into  prayer  or  any  other  part  of  life,  Dan  allows 

contemplation  of  God  to  occur  from  his  own  powers  and  from  the  powers  of  his  brother 


^  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  The  Twelve  Patriarchs;  The  Mystical  Ark;  Book  Three  of  the 
Trinity  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1979),  59 
^' Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
^Richardof  St.  Victor,  71. 
^^  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  72. 
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Naphtali  who  brings  similitudes  of  the  wonder  and  glory  of  heaven  into  a  mind  cleansed 
by  the  projected  horrors  of  his  brother. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  sons  of  Billah  are  intrinsically  connected  to  the 
imagination.  Though  Dan's  basic  role  may  be  that  of  judgment,  it  is  made  clear 
throughout  the  text  that  his  role  is  highly  connected  with  images.  He  encourages  the 
visualization  of  the  horrors  that  may  occur  in  the  afterlife  if  a  correct  path  is  not  followed 
in  life,  "To  Dan  especially  pertains  consideration  of  future  evils.... "^  Dan's  brother 
Naphtali,  who  represents  comparison,  fulfills  a  similar  role  by  encouraging  the 
visualization  of  the  beauties  of  earth  as  similitudes  for  the  beauties  of  heaven.  In  so 
doing  he  attempts  to  encourage  people  along  the  right  path.  Regardless  of  the  content 
through  which  they  work,  both  sons  of  Billah  instruct  by  encouraging  the  use  of  the 
imagination  in  the  reasoning  mind.  Their  images  of  suffering  or  joy  are  meant  to  trigger 
the  rational  response  that  good  should  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  former  and  attain  the 
latter.  It  seems  clear  that  this  rational  response  would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
flights  of  fancy  pertaining  to  the  imagination.  Though  due  to  their  position  within  the 
hierarchy  of  The  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Dan  and  Naphtali  clearly  do  not  represent  the 
absolute  best  path  towards  the  divine,  their  method  is  still  considered  entirely  valid. 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  allows  a  power  and  efficacy  to  the  imagination  and  her  tools  that 
most  contemporary  authors  did  not.   For  most,  the  imagination  was  primarily  something 
that  aided  in  the  perception  of  the  temporal  (and  therefore  fallen)  world,  but  for  Richard 
the  imagination  and  the  image  served  a  vital,  if  lowly,  function  in  the  pursuit  of  the  divine 
-  the  highest  of  all  pursuits.  It  would  be  this  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  imagination  in 

^  Ibid.,  70. 
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Chapter  5 
Conclusions:  The  Imagination  in  the  Renaissance 

During  the  Renaissance,  much  of  Medieval  thought  remained  in  currency.  In  fact, 
those  who  stayed  within  the  scholastic  tradition  held  to  theologies  and  philosophies 
which  differed  only  subtly,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  their  Medieval  predecessors.  However, 
for  some,  significant  alterations  occurred.  These  innovative  thinkers  took  texts  from 
ancient  history,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  own  era  and  interpreted  them  in  ways  which 
often  completely  contradicted  the  author's  apparent  original  meaning.  This 
misinterpretation  was  frequently  the  result  of  a  philosopher's  desire  to  read  Christianity 
(and,  through  it,  legitimacy)  into  all  important  texts  -  even  those  texts  written  by  pagan 
authors.  Systems  of  ethics  and  philosophy  were  often  taken  from  the  existing  Christian 
superstructure  and  then  substantiated  by  past  thought  crafted  to  support  those  ideas.  This 
was  not  a  surprising  approach  given  the  scholastic  method  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
relied  on  the  repetition  of  others  ideas  to  prove  orthodox  theories.  Renaissance 
philosophy  differed  in  that  changes  which  occurred  allowed  individuals  to  conceptualize 
and  support  ideas  that  were  not  entirely  orthodox  -  such  as  beliefs  that  granted  the 
imagination  powers  which  were,  at  times,  super-human. 

In  the  1608  Compendium  Malificarum  the  result  of  Renaissance  theorizing  on  the 
imagination  may  be  seen.  This  text,  which  should  be  classified  as  more  of  a  popular 
exposition  then  innovative  scholarly  inquiry,  cites  numerous  precedents  to  support  its 
descriptions  of  the  imagination  as  active  power  rather  then  stationary  perceptive  faculty. 
"All  are  agreed  that  the  imagination  is  a  most  potent  force;  and  both  by  argument  and  by 
experience  they  prove  that  a  man's  own  body  may  be  most  extensively  affected  by  his 
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imagination."^  That  popular  conceptions  of  the  imagination  would,  by  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance,  have  reached  this  state  of  power  and  (in  the  context  of  an  anti-witchcraft 
text)  fearsomeness,  indicates  the  profound  transformation  which  occurred  between 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  interpretations  of  the  imagination. 

One  of  the  most  effective  adaptors  and  transformers  of  Medieval  thought  was 
Marsilio  Ficino.  He  was  able  to  defend  his  often  unorthodox  ideas  with  particular 
efficacy  since  he  was  one  of  the  principle  Renaissance  translators  of  Greek  and  early 
Christian  thought.  These  translations,  combined  with  his  extensive  knowledge,  allowed 
him  to  adapt  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  his  own  beliefs  in  subtle  but  utterly 
transforming  ways.  These  changes  were  not  overly  shocking  in  Ficino's  own  works,  but 
the  precedents  he  set  developed  into  increasingly  radical  and  pronounced  theories 
throughout  the  Renaissance  until  these  philosophies  no  longer  resembled  their  Medieval 
origins. 

Ficino  was  born  and  raised  in  much  the  same  manner  as  other  Renaissance 

Humanists.  He  exemplified  the  traditional  Humanist  pattern  of  Florentine  birth, 

extensive  education,  and  patronage  by  a  prominent  political  figure. 

He  was  born  on  October  19,  1433,  in  Figline,  near  Florence,  the  eldest  son 
of  a  physician  called  Diotifeci.  Of  his  youth  and  early  studies  we  know 
very  little.  It  is  probable  that  he  studied  grammar  in  one  of  the  public  or 
monastic  schools  in  Florence  and  later  philosophy  and  medicine,  with 
perhaps  also  some  Latin  and  theology,  at  the  university  of 
Florence. .  .About  the  year  1456,  at  a  time  when  he  had  already  written  his 
first  philosophical  treatises,  he  took  up  the  study  of  Greek  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  ancient  philosophy.  His  relations 
with  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  which  date  from  1452,  took  a  decisive  turn  in 
1462,  when  Cosimo  bestowed  on  him  a  grant  of  a  villa  at  Careggi,  near 
Florence,  at  the  same  time  placing  several  Greek  manuscripts  at  his 


^  Francesco  Maria  Guazzo,  Compendium  Maleficarum,  The  Montague  Summers  Edition, 
translated  by  E.  A.  Ashwin  (New  York:  Dover  Publications,  1988),  1. 
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disposal,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  dedicate  himself  to  the 
interpretation  and  teaching  of  Platonic  philosophy.^ 

The  patronage  of  Cosimo  de  Medici  not  only  gave  Ficino  the  financial  resources  to 

pursue  his  studies,  but  it  also  put  him  in  association  with  the  numerous  other  thinkers  and 

artists  whom  Cosimo  patronized. 

As  in  the  Middle  Ages,  those  who  lived  in  Europe  during  the  Renaissance  were 

obligated  to  align  their  thoughts  and  writings  with  the  church's  beliefs.  In  the 

Renaissance,  with  the  prominent  resurgence  in  the  study  of  the  pagan  Classical  writers, 

the  restrictions  of  the  church  often  caused  problems  for  those  who  were  incautious  in 

repeating  or  replicating  certain  pagan  ideas.  Ficino's  powerful  political  connections  and 

his  own  astute  methods  combined  to  permit  him  the  freedom  not  only  to  study  the 

ancients,  but  also  to  innovate  and  step  outside  the  boundaries  clearly  set  by  the  church. 

Ficino  completed  these  innovations  in  safety  through  two  methods.  The  first  was  the 

addition  of  passages  to  his  texts  which  contended  that  he  was  not  stating  his  own  opinion 

but  merely  recording  the  opinion  of  others.   His  second  method  of  self-protection 

consisted  in  statements  that  his  theorizing  was  not  true  philosophical  speculation,  but 

more  of  a  poetic  creation  which  helped  him  to  understand  spiritual  truths.  His  writings 

often  state  "...that  he  is  not  sure  whether  in  elaborating  his  own  view  of  the  cosmos  he 

has  not  strayed  over  from  philosophy  into  poetry  -  by  which  he  means  fictions  pleasing 

to  his  mind,  a  kind  of  spiritual  self-indulgence"  or  other  similar  excuses.^''  These 

defenses  were  so  effective  that,  later  in  life,  Ficino  was  able  to  take  ecclesiastical  orders 


^  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  The  Philosophy  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter 
Smith,  1964),  16-17. 

^^  J.  M.  Cocking,  Imagination:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Ideas,  (New  York:   Routledge, 
1991),  170. 
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and  rise  within  the  church  hierarchy,  becoming  first  a  priest  and  then  conon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  in  1487*  Through  the  combined  power  of  the  Medici's  protection 
and  his  own  defensive  writing,  Ficino  was  able  to  hold  himself  just  above  the  chasm  of 
heresy  into  which  so  many  of  his  fellow  radical  scholars  fell. 

Though  Ficino's  stratagems  managed  to  uphold  his  religious  legitimacy,  he  was, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  magus.  During  the  Renaissance  magi  were  fairly  common 
-  they  were  magicians  who  achieved  their  ends  through  a  mixture  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  occult  practices.  The  ability  of  a  magus,  such  as  Ficino,  to  survive  and 
flourish  during  the  Renaissance,  an  age  in  which  the  Christian  church  demanded 
universal  belief  in  its  doctrines,  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  advent  of  Humanism  and  the 
surge  in  interest  for  Classical  philosophy  which  accompanied  it.  In  general,  Humanists 
believed  in  the  power  and  worth  of  man.  They  advocated  for  scholarship,  not  just  of  texts 
considered  acceptable  by  the  Medieval  scholastics,  but  also  of  the  more  heretical 
Classical  texts.  Though  many  still  practiced  the  more  conservative  Scholastic  method  of 
study,  Humanism  was  able,  largely  through  the  patronage  of  individuals  like  the  Medici, 
to  gain  acceptability  and  respect. 

Despite  Ficino's  ability  to  remain  "officially"  in  line  with  the  Church  and,  by 

relation,  with  traditional  philosophy,  he  did  in  fact  change  the  ideas  of  certain  Christians 

and  ancients  so  that  they  might  fit  into  his  cosmology. 

Many  of  his  central  concepts  are  derived  directly  from  those  ancient 
sources,  for  example,  the  theory  of  Ideas,  the  hierarchical  series  of  forms, 
and  the  concept  of  Soul  and  its  ascent  to  God.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  Ficino's  Platonism  is  a  mere  repetition  of  Plotinus  or  of 
other  Neoplatonists.  Many  factors  render  this  impossible:  among  others, 


*  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  The  Philosophy  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter 
Smith,  1964),  17. 
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the  great  span  of  intervening  time,  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  elements 
in  Ficino's  thought,  and  his  own  quality  as  a  thinker  of  wide  interests  and 
of  remarkable  speculative  force.  Ficino  did  not  repeat  Platonic  theories 
just  because  he  translated  Plato  and  Plotinus.  As  his  early  tracts  show 
clearly,  he  was  rather  led  to  study  and  to  translate  these  thinkers  because 
he  had  first  become  interested  in  their  ideas.  In  restating  their  thought  he 
could  not  fail  to  combine  it  with  the  original  impulses  of  his  own 
philosophy." 

Ficino  was  deeply  indebted  to  Plato's  thought  in  terms  of  philosophical  origins  and 

scholarly  usage.  Ficino's  most  famous  work,  the  Theologica  Platonica,  was  an  extensive 

commentary  on  Plato's  "theology."  Even  the  title  of  the  work  demonstrates  Ficino's 

extreme  bias  in  analyzing  and  reconstructing  Classical  thought.  It  seems  unlikely  that 

Plato  would  refer  to  his  thought  as  theology  -  cosmology  would  probably  be  as  close  as 

he  would  step  towards  the  religious  belief  system  that  Ficino  forcibly  superimposes  onto 

his  thought. 

Ficino's  new  philosophy  was  largely  a  product  of  the  need  to  assimilate  Classical 

and  pseudo-Classical  thought  with  the  beliefs  and  dogmas  of  Catholicism.  For  Ficino  to 

use  Plato's  writings  as  a  theology  and  an  accurate  map  of  the  cosmos,  he  had  to  make 

Plato  into  a  Christian  figure.  This  he  did: 

He  considers  'religious  philosophers'  such  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Plato  precursors  of  Christianity  and  allows  them  a  share  in  eternal 
salvation,  along  with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  same 
sense  he  assigns  to  Platonic  philosophy  the  task  of  furthering  religion  and 
of  bringing  men  back  to  the  Christian  faith."*' 

Through  this  alignment,  Platonic  philosophy  (and  other  Classical  thought)  became  a  form 
of  Christian  philosophy.   In  creating  this  mythical  religious  history  for  a  cast  of 
philosophers,  Ficino  provided  the  justification  for  the  borrowing  of  many  ideas  from  the 

"'  Kristeller,  16. 
^  Kristeller,  28. 
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ancients.  It  was  this  legitimizing  dialogue  between  pagan  past  and  Christian  present  that 
would  shape  Ficino's  innovative  interpretations  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  theories  on  physiology  and  psychology. 

For  Marsilio  Ficino,  a  fairly  standard  process  of  the  transmission  of  sensory 
perceptions  to  the  intellect  exists,  however,  this  process  was  considered  of  little 
importance  and,  eventually,  was  to  be  discarded  entirely.  Because  of  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  separating  soul  from  body  while  on  earth,  Ficino's  philosophy  of  the  senses 
and  the  role  of  the  imagination  within  that  philosophy  is  substantially  different  from  that 
of  his  Medieval  forbearers.  This  separation  of  body  from  soul  had  profound 
consequences  in  Ficino's  philosophy  -  it  resulted  in  the  deification  of  man. 

Separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  reason  from  sensual  desires;  separate 
them  as  much  as  you  can;  and  your  ability  depends  on  your  endeavor. 
When  the  earthly  grime  has  been  removed  you  will  at  once  see  pure  gold, 
and  when  the  clouds  have  been  dispersed,  you  will  see  the  clear  sky. 
Then,  believe  me,  you  will  revere  yourself  as  an  eternal  ray  of  the  divine 
sun  and,  moreover,  you  will  not  venture  to  contemplate  or  undertake  any 
base  or  worthless  action  in  your  own  presence.'^ 

This  description  illustrates  the  heights  to  which  the  human  soul  may  rise.  And,  while  in 

his  published  texts,  Ficino  emphasized  the  role  of  God  and  divine  inspiration  in  this 

separation,  in  his  letters  he  seems  to  attribute  control  of  this  separation  primarily  to  man. 

It  is  through  "...knowledge  and  reverence  of  oneself. .."  that  salvation  is  reached.** 

While  the  separation  of  soul  from  body  is  a  component  of  Christian  thought  during 

mystical  contact  with  or  contemplation  of  the  divine  and  at  the  time  of  death.  Christian 

tradition  does  not  allow  the  active  role  for  mind  and  intellect  seen  in  Ficino's  writings. 


^'^  Marsilio  Ficino,  The  Letters  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  vol.  I  (Greenwood,  SC:  Attic  Press, 
1975),  164-165. 
■^Ficino,  164. 
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This  power  of  man  to  wrench  himself  from  temporal  fetters  falls  far  outside  Medieval 
understandings  that  emphasize  the  necessity  of  divine  intervention  in  any  ascent  above 
the  world.  Ficino's  philosophy  could  not  be  farther  from  this  dependence  on  the  divine. 

. . .  seek  yourself  beyond  the  world.  To  do  so  and  to  come  to  yourself  you 
must  fly  beyond  the  world  and  look  back  on  it.  For  you  are  beyond  the 
world  while  you  yourself  comprehend  it.  But  you  believe  yourself  to  be  in 
the  abyss  of  this  world  simply  because  you  do  not  discern  yourself  flying 
above  the  heavens,  but  see  your  shadow,  the  body,  in  the  abyss.  It  is  as  if 
a  boy,  leaning  over  a  well  were  to  imagine  himself  at  the  bottom,  although 
it  is  only  his  shadow  he  sees  reflected  there,  until  he  turns  his  gaze  back  to 
himself.  Or  it  is  as  if  a  bird  flying  in  the  air  and  watching  its  shadow  were 
to  believe  it  flew  on  the  earth. "^"^ 

Here  this  separation  is  joyous  and  appears  perfectly  easy  and  natural.  The  actual  cleaving 

of  soul  from  body  appears  almost  automatic  -  the  problem  is  merely  one  of  perspective, 

the  divided  (and  thus  enlightened)  soul  is  not  recognized  as  separate  from  the  body.  This 

depiction,  however,  is  an  idealized  and  literary  portrait  of  Ficino's  more  rigorous 

philosophy.  It  is,  in  fact  a  difficult  process  which  leads  to  the  separation  of  soul  and 

body. 

Ficino  heavily  concerned  himself  with  emphasizing  the  autonomy  of  man,  a  key 

component  to  any  argument  which  posits  the  ability  of  man  to  deliberately  sever  body 

from  soul.  This  autonomy  was  established  through  two  principal  contentions,  "...that 

man's  freedom  is  not  restricted  by  divine  foreknowledge,  and  that  man's  actions  are  not 

determinate  as  are  the  movements  of  nature,  upon  which  men  act;  nor  are  they 

determined  by  nature."*  This  radical  freedom  both  from  nature  and  God  results  in  a 


'-'Ficino,  165-166. 

"^  Charles  Trinkaus,  "Marsilio  Ficino  and  the  Ideal  of  Human  Autonomy,"  in  Ficino  and 
Renaissance  Neoplatonism,  edited  by  Konrad  Eisenbichler  and  Olga  Zorzi  Pugliese 
(Ottawa,  Canada:  Dovehouse  Editions  Canada,  1986),  141-153,  143. 
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powerful  and  perceptive  soul  capable  of  ascending  to  spiritual  heights  solely  through 
human  effort  and  will. 

The  soul  possesses  primacy  of  movement  which  is  supreme  and 
efficacious  in  causing  the  movements  of  the  body.  Therefore,  moving  by 
its  own  nature  and  power,  it  is  free  and  most  comprehensive.  The  soul, 
thus,  can  transfer  itself  into  anything,  descend  into  corporeal  forms  and 
matter,  ascend  to  the  angels  and  God.  It  can  be  moved  and  not  be  moved 
into  anything  created  by  God.'^ 

These  profound  abilities  allowed  man  (i.e.  the  soul)  an  intense  power.  This  power,  while 

not  specifically  connected  with  bodily  phenomenon  like  sensory  perception,  does  have 

the  accidental  result  of  connecting  even  the  phenomenon  of  the  body  with  the  divinizing 

abilities  of  the  soul. 

Despite  his  decidedly  non-temporal  emphasis,  Ficino  articulates  a  theory,  or 

rather  a  few  theories,  of  sensory  perception  -  particularly  in  regards  to  the  soul's 

perception. 

Ficino  has  not  clearly  expressed  himself  about  the  genesis  of  the  sense 
image.  Sometimes,  following  Aristotle,  he  says  that  the  form  of  the  object 
sends  an  image  into  the  sense  organ.  In  addition,  we  also  find  the  cruder 
conception  that  there  is  a  direct  corporeal  influence  of  the  objects  and  is 
reflected  by  them  into  the  eye.  To  Ficino  the  important  part  in  the  whole 
process  is  merely  the  independence  of  the  Soul  from  the  influences  of  the 
corporeal  objects.** 

It  is  through  the  intermediary  of  the  bodily  senses  that  sense  perceptions  are  received, 

allowing  the  soul  to  remain  untouched.'^  Perceptions  from  the  external  world  then  enter 

into  the  imagination,  more  or  less  simultaneously  with  their  initial  entrance  into  sensory 

perception.  Since,  as  in  Aristotle,  Ficino  believes  sensory  perceptions  to  be  divided  into 


'"Trinkaus,  143 

^  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  The  Philosophy  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter 

Smith,  1964),  234. 

■^  Kristeller. 
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a  variety  of  "species"  Mice  color  and  size  it  is  the  role  of  the  imagination  to  compile  the 

separate  species  into  a  unified  image  or  impression.'"^  This  process  of  combination  is 

conducted  through  the  intercession  of  the  soul's  powers.  "Here  the  activity  of  the  Soul  is 

apparent.  For  the  imagination  is  not  simply  formed  by  the  sense  images,  but  includes  in 

itself  their  innate  seeds  or  potential  forms  which  are  simply  awakened  and  brought  to 

actuality  through  the  external  impressions."'"'  These  dormant  memories  of  perceived 

forms  are  produced  by  the  soul. 

A  third  element  in  the  processing  of  sense  impressions  is  the  phantasy  (or, 

alternately,  the  imagination). 

Its  task  is  to  express  judgment  upon  the  images  received  by  sense 
perception  and  united  by  imagination.  While  imagination  is  still  occupied 
with  the  production  of  the  concrete  image,  phantasy  can  already  name  it 
and  predicate  attributes  to  it  -  in  other  words,  it  possesses,  not  a  concept  as 
yet,  but  an  anticipation  and  representation  of  substance  and  quality.'*^ 

This  division  of  the  imagination  into  two  solves  the  problem  of  including  the  base 

compository  actions  and  the  more  elevated  aspect  of  judgment  and  categorization  within 

one  faculty.'"'  In  this  system,  the  intellect  and  soul  are  at  a  further  remove  from  earthly 

elements  then  when  only  one  faculty  of  the  imagination  is  present. 

This  process  of  perception  is  finished  by  thought.  Here  the  sensory  perceptions, 

as  processed  by  the  imagination  and  phantasy,  are  combined  into  a  coherent  whole  in 


"^  Kristeller,  235. 
'°'  Kristeller. 
'"^  Kristeller. 

'°^  However,  the  distinction  between  imagination  and  phantasy  is  not  always  absolute,  as 
when  Ficino  refers  to  a  "confused  phantasy"  which  seems  to  mimic  exactly  the  role  of 
imagination.  Michael  J.  B.  Allen,  The  Platonism  of  Marsilio  Ficino:  A  Study  of  His 
Phaedrus  Commentary.  Its  Sources  and  Genesis,  (Berkeley,  CA:  University  of  California 
Press,  1984),  220,  n.33. 
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which  the  "universal"  nature  of  a  given  object  may  be  recognized.'**  In  other  words,  the 
"species"  are  compiled  and  recognized  as  a  particular  object.  This  assignment  of  a 
particular  name  to  the  object  is  termed  "universal"  since  it  is  assumed  that  all  types  of  a 
given  object  would  participate  in  a  set  of  universal  characteristics  identifiable  by  the 
power  of  thought. '°^^  These  universals  are  extracted  from  the  soul,  in  which  they  naturally 
reside.  "...|T|he  Soul  or  mind  contains  innate  germs  or  forms  of  all  universal  concepts, 
the  so-called  'formulae,'  or  'little  forms,'  which  pass  from  potentiality  to  actual 
consciousness  in  each  act  of  thought."'"*'  Thus,  it  is  ultimately  in  the  soul,  entirely 
separated  from  any  temporal  influences,  that  understanding  occurs.  In  fact,  it  is  best  if 
sensory  perceptions  are  discarded  altogether  and  the  soul  left  to  explore  its  self-contained 
seeds  of  universals.'"^ 

Despite  his  refusal  to  valorize  it,  the  process  of  sensory  perception  through 
imagination,  phantasy,  and  finally  understanding,  is  related  to  Ficino's  larger  project. 
The  process  of  cognition  is  allowed  a  denigrated  position  in  the  (neo)  Platonic  process  of 
ascent  towards  the  Forms.   Ficino  allows  the  phantasy  an  important  ability  when  he 
contends  "The  phantasy  has  at  least  an  inkling  of  substance. . .  ."'°^  By  this  he  indicates 
that  the  phantasy  actually  has  a  (partial)  ability  to  access  the  essence  contained  within  a 
person  or  object  -  it  may  glance  the  edges  of  the  Forms,  made  manifest  in  their  earthly 


""  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  The  Philosophy  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter 

Smith,  1964),  236. 

'°-'  Kristeller. 

"^  Kristeller. 

'°'  Kristeller.  237. 

'°®  Marsilio  Ficino,  Platonic  Theology,  vol.  2  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press, 

2002),  265. 
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copies.  That  the  phantasy  may  perceive  essences  at  all  is  enormously  important,  but  its 
participation  in  understanding  raises  it  still  farther. 

In  addition  to  Ficino's  fairly  standard,  if  enhanced,  portrait  of  sensory  perception, 
a  second  mode  of  perception  was  possible  -  that  of  perception  directly  through  the  soul. 
This  type  of  perception  was  not  used  for  the  recognition  of  "species,"  but  rather  to 
perceive  incorporeal  things. 

...when  we  wish  to  consider  the  incorporeal,  we  function  for  the  most  part 
feebly,  and  perceive  it  dimly  as  though  through  a  cloud.  But  whenever  the 
actions  of  eating,  accumulating,  feeling  or  imagining  either  entirely  cease 
or  are  greatly  reduced,  then  the  vision  of  the  mind  will  be  correspondingly 
sharpened,  so  that  whatever  is  observed  by  the  mind  is  observed  more 
clearly  under  the  power  of  this  light.  Then  indeed  the  soul  will  observe 
through  itself,  and  it  will  see  that  light  of  the  intellect  more  clearly  than  it 
now  sees  the  light  of  the  sense  through  the  glass  windows  of  this  bodily 
prison.'"' 

As  that  which  is  being  perceived  here  is  incorporeal,  it  is  not  exactly  analogous  to  the 

process  of  sense  perception  in  which  imagination  and  phantasy  are  involved,  but  Ficino 

himself  draws  clear  parallels  between  the  two. 

When  in  sleep  the  workings  and  movements  of  the  external  senses  cease, 
then  the  imagination,  which  is  fed  by  the  rest  of  the  senses,  gathers  so 
much  strength  that  it  paints  pictures  internally,  which  seem  to  represent 
what  is  real.  What  therefore  will  the  intellect,  which  is  so  much  more 
powerful  than  the  imagination,  do  when  it  has  escaped  free  from 
impediments  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  imagination  of  the  dreaming 
man,  and  in  pure  truth  and  reason  perceives  the  true  principles  of 
everything?"" 

It  is  possible  to  draw  corollaries  between  the  workings  of  the  imagination  and  the 

workings  of  the  soul  and  intellect.  Of  course,  the  imagination's  abilities  are  inferior  to 


'°^  Marsilio  Ficino,  The  Letters  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  vol.  1  (Greenwood,  SC:  Attic  Press, 

1975),  80-81. 

"V6/J.,81. 
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those  of  the  soul,  but  at  least  they  provide  a  sensible  model  through  which  the 
machinations  of  the  soul  may  be  understood. 

The  innovations  made  by  Ficino  in  the  understanding  of  the  imagination  were 
significant,  but  they  were  not  so  radical  as  to  appear  entirely  separate  from  the  dominant 
Medieval  understandings  of  the  imagination's  power.  Though  the  imagination  is 
separated  into  two  faculties  (imagination  and  phantasy)  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  two 
are,  while  elevated  in  the  case  of  phantasy,  clearly  reminiscent  of  Medieval  descriptions 
from  faculty  psychology.  Even  Ficino's  emphasis  on  the  worth  of  the  imagination  and 
phantasy  only  primarily  when  they  intersect  with  the  soul's  ascent  towards  essence  may 
be  seen  modeled  in  a  more  explicitly  Christian  form  in  philosophies  like  those  of  Richard 
of  St.  Victor  which  use  the  imagination  as  a  low  rung  on  the  crucially  important  ladder  of 
divine  contemplation. 

As  the  Renaissance  progressed,  the  imagination  would  resemble  its  earlier  nature 
less  and  less.  This  transformation  appears  due  in  large  part  to  the  eventual  prevalence  of 
the  concept  of  vis  imaginativa}^^  The  vis  imaginativa  is  best  viewed  as  an  amplification 
of  ideas,  like  those  expressed  by  Ficino,  on  the  powers  natural  to  the  phantasy.  The 
abilities  of  the  phantasy  to  imperfectly  perceive  celestial  essences  could  be  transferred  to 
more  active  powers  within  the  temporal  sphere.  Unlike  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the 


'"  The  vis  imaginativa  was  a  concept  in  existence  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  did  not 
enjoy  the  prevalence  it  would  later  gain.  Arabic  thinkers,  such  as  Al  Kindi,  Avicenna, 
and  Al  Gazzali,  were  particularly  interested  in  the  vis  imaginativa  at  this  time,  and  a  few 
European  thinkers  such  as  Jean  Ganivet  (who  "...explained  that  human  souls  are  capable, 
through  strong  imagination,  of  uniting  with  the  intelligence  of  the  moon.")  and  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  wrote  about  this  particularly  powerful  form  of  the  imagination.  However,  the 
most  prominent  theologians  and  mystics  do  not  seem  to  have  included  this  form  of 
imagination  in  their  analyses  of  the  subject.  Antoine  Faivre,  Theosophy,  Pagination, 
Tradition:  Studies  in  Western  Esotericism,  (Albany,  NY:   State  University  of  New  York 
Press,  2000),  100. 
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nature  of  the  imagination  was  frequently  studied  only  so  its  functions  within  the  mind 

could  be  curtailed,  many  in  the  Renaissance  wanted  to  capitalize  on  the  power  that  they 

saw  present  in  this  interior  force.  The  vis  imaginativa  is  understood  differently  by  many 

individuals,  but  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  "...an  ability  to  act  upon  Nature,  whether 

the  action  is  exercised  on  the  body  of  the  imagining  subject  only  (called  intransitive 

action)  or  else  on  objects  exterior  to  it  (called  transitive  action)."""  These  abilities  of  the 

imagination  are  clearly  very  different  from  early  conceptions  which  saw  the  imagination 

as  a  faculty  capable  of  only  a  limited  type  of  memory  or,  at  best,  an  aid  in  the  tasks  of 

judgment  and  contemplation.  The  active  role  of  the  imagination  permitted  radical 

expansions  towards  occult  uses  for  the  imagination.  Though  Ficino  had  permitted  an 

active  power  to  the  phantasy,  this  power  was  one  of  internal  compilation,  not  external 

force.  With  the  vis  imaginativa  creation  and  change  could  occur  solely  through  the 

efforts  of  the  imagination.  The  other  faculties  like  reason  and  memory  could  be  entirely 

bypassed  in  the  use  of  this  supremely  powerful  internal  force. 

In  the  works  of  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  the  abilities  of  the  imagination  are 

stretched  still  farther.  He  increased  the  potency  of  the  imagination  by  aligning  it  with  two 

other  parts  of  the  human  psyche  that  most  commonly  were  associated  with  connection  to 

and  contemplation  of  God. 

He  made  it  [the  imagination]  the  intermediary  between  thinking  and  being, 
saw  in  it  the  incarnation  of  thought  in  the  image.  The  soul  {Gemiith), 
faith,  and  imagination  represent  the  three  great  faculties  at  the  disposal  of 
humanity.  The  Gemiith  is  the  'bursting  of  sidereal  power  into  us,  the 
preeminent  connection  of  our  opening  to  the  invisible  word,  which 
governs  us  from  inside  ourselves.'  Faith  'produces  imagination,  this 

""  Ibid,  99. 
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produces  a  star,  and  this  in  turn  an  effect.  Faith  produces  imagination  in 
God.'"^ 

It  seems  here  that  faith  and  the  soul  are  more  stationary  and  not  exactly  under  human 

control.  The  imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  human  operator. 

And  through  the  imagination,  presumably  faith  and  soul  could  be  altered  to  a  certain 

extent  much  as,  in  a  more  scientific  understanding  of  the  world,  the  stomach  can  be 

altered  by  the  food  we  eat,  but  not  necessarily  by  an  act  of  will.  Paracelsus  sees  the 

imagination's  abilities  as  almost  limitless. 

Paracelsus'  general  view  of  the  imagination  sees  it  as  a  sort  of  interpersonal 

current,  akin  to  an  overly  potent  form  of  charisma  -  something  inborn  which,  with  work, 

may  be  improved. 

Imagination  acts  through  magnetic  attraction  on  an  object  in  the  outside 
world.  This  is  'drawn  into'  the  person  who  is  exerting  imaginative  powers 
and  then  'impressed'  on  another  person.  Hence  imagination  ('belief') 
misused  can  inflict  most  grievous  harm.   It  is  'like  an  invisible  nettle, 
invisible  Celandine  or  Troll'.  If  we  have  sufficient  faith  our  prayer  can 
make  people  crooked  or  lame  and  convert  natural  into  supernatural 
disease.  Belief,  therefore,  is  like  a  weapon  that  needs  careful  handling. 
The  more  a  person  is  given  to  speculation,  the  more  powerful  is  his 
imagination.   'He  may  give  birth  to  a  spirit,  may  exercise  the  gabalistic  art 
and  -  like  a  magnet  -  will  find  nothing  too  difficult  for  him.'   Such  people 
are  often  mistaken  for  saints.""* 

Paracelsian  imagination  is  highly  similar  to  religious  faith.  Just  as,  in  the  New 

Testament,  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  allows  him  to  complete  the  impossible  task  of  walking 

on  water,  so  is  the  belief  exercised  by  an  individual  in  the  power  of  the  imagination 

capable  of  producing  supernatural  results.  It  is  the  strength  of  Peter  that  allows  him  to 

begin  his  miraculous  task,  but  it  is  in  his  doubt  that  he  begins  to  fail. 


'"Faivre,  102. 

"**  Walter  Pagel,  Paracelsus:  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Medicine  in  the  Era  of 

the  Renaissance,  (New  York:  Karger,  1982),  122. 
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And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  he  came  to  them,  walking  on  the  sea. 
But  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  they  were  terrified, 
saying,  "It  is  a  ghost!"  And  they  cried  out  for  fear.  But  immediately  he 
spoke  to  them,  saying,  "Take  heart,  it  is  I;  have  no  fear."  And  Peter 
answered  him,  "Lord,  if  it  is  you,  bid  me  come  to  you  on  the  water."  He 
said,  "Come."  So  Peter  got  out  of  the  boat  and  walked  on  the  water  and 
came  to  Jesus;  but  when  he  saw  the  wind,  he  was  afraid,  and  beginning  to 
sink  he  cried  out,  "Lord,  save  me."  Jesus  immediately  reached  out  his 
hand  and  caught  him,  saying  to  him,  "O  man  of  little  faith,  why  did  you 
doubt?"'" 

While  Paracelsus'  idea  of  the  strength  of  belief  holding  supernatural  powers  may  be  one 

present  in  the  Christian  faith,  the  extent  to  which  he  takes  this  theory  steps  far  outside  the 

realm  of  what  would  have  been  considered  religiously  defensible  by  most  Christians. 

Paracelsus  does  not  emphasize  the  use  of  belief  in  attaining  supernatural  salvation  or 

even  in  performing  earthly  miracles,  as  saints  would  have  done,  to  prove  the  power  and 

glory  of  God  to  others.  His  theory  makes  the  power  of  belief  either  unintentional  or 

largely  self-interested. 

The  potency  of  the  imagination  in  women  shows  how  this  power  of  the 

imagination,  or  belief,  is  active  even  in  those  who  often  do  not,  as  his  writing  implies, 

have  the  ability  to  independently  create  or  stop  the  acts  of  their  imaginations. 

Women  are  superior  in  this  respect  |in  terms  of  imagination!  to  men  as 
their  emotions,  their  hatred  and  lust  for  vengeance,  are  stronger.  Hence 
women  should  not  be  left  with  melancholy  thoughts;  they  should  be 
humored,  kept  cheerful  and  in  company  given  to  simple  straightforward 
thinking.    If  a  woman  has  a  trade  and  this  does  not  prosper,  her 
unsatisfied  capacity  and  imagination  may  contaminate  the  goods  she  sells. 
Nor  should  a  woman  have  and  rear  too  many  children,  as  her  wrath  will 
impress  itself  on  them.  A  woman  may  die  in  childbed  wishing  in  wrath 
and  anger  that  all  the  world  may  die  with  her.  This  strong  imaginative 
volition  may  convert  itself  into  a  spirit.  Such  a  spirit  can  act  by  means  of 
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the  ('menstrual')  birth  discharge  as  its  material  instrument  and  thus 
generate  an  epidemic."*' 


It  seems  unlikely  that  a  woman  about  to  die  in  childbirth  would  be  consciously  gathering 

her  imagination  to  retain  her  spirit  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  yet  the  power  of  her 

imagination  is  purported  to  cause  just  such  an  effect.  Despite  this  sort  of  unintentional 

use  of  strong  imagination  it  is  implied  by  Paracelsus'  own  work  that  the  imagination  can 

be  manipulated  by  those  fully  aware  of  its  nature  and  its  abilities.  Since  he  sees  disease 

as  a  product  of  the  imagination,  he  as  a  doctor  would  need  to  both  diagnose  the  sort  of 

imaginative  action  that  caused  the  disease  and,  in  all  likelihood,  use  his  own  imagination 

to  repair  the  damage,  or  guide  the  imagination  of  the  patient  towards  the  same  end. 

Paracelsus  justifies  the  effects  of  the  imagination  through  his  belief  in  a  vital 

fluid,  or  semen,  which  runs  throughout  the  cosmos.  There  are  two  types  of  fluid,  the  first 

being  the  ordinary  sort  which  simply  exists  and  performs  whatever  function  it  is  designed 

to  do.  Active  semen  on  the  other  hand  is  very  different  -  it  is  this  sort  of  semen  that 

allows  the  imagination  to  hold  so  much  power  within  the  cosmos. 

'It  is  by  imaginative  speculation  that  vital  fluid  is  converted  into  active 
semen  -just  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  sets  wood  alight.  Semen  is  a  fire 
kindled  in  the  microcosm  by  an  object  of  the  outside  world.  It  develops 
when  the  will  of  man  becomes  'entangled'... with  the  object.  The  superior 
strength  of  imagination  of  one  partner  as  compared  with  the  other  decides 
the  sex  of  the  child  begotten."^ 

This  active  semen,  under  the  control  of  the  imagination,  can  cause  a  myriad  of  results 

within  the  initiator  and  in  the  outside  world.   It  can  be  connected  with  reproductive  power 

or  externalized  into  the  outside  world  to  produce  diverse  results. 


'"^  Walter  Pagel,  Paracelsus:  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Medicine  in  the  Era  of 
the  Renaissance,  (New  York:   Karger,  1982),  122. 
'"Pagel,  124. 
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Particular  attention  is  paid  by  Paracelsus  to  the  medical  costs  and  benefits  of  his 
theories.  He  believes  that  imagination  can  intentionally  or  unintentionally  cause  or  cure 
disease.  This  causal  role  can,  at  times,  be  drastic. 

So  quick  and  swift  a  Runner  and  Messenger  is  the  Imagination,  that  it  doth 
not  only  fly  out  of  one  house  into  another,  out  of  one  street  into  another, 
but  also  most  swiftly  passeth  from  one  City  and  Country  into  another;  so 
that  by  the  Imagination  only  of  one  person,  the  Pestilence  may  come  into 
some  whole  City  or  Country,  and  kill  many  thousands  of  men... "^ 

Though  minor  cures  and  ailments  can  be  caused  directly,  the  production  of  more  dramatic 

ailments  must  involve  the  intermediary  of  the  stars. 

Since  man  is  made  from  heavenly  matter,  heaven  is  not  too  far  away  to  be 
reached  and  acted  upon  by  human  imagination.  Just  as  the  stars  send  us 
poisonous  influence,  we  may  send  poison  to  the  stars.  This  is  seen  in  the 
causation  of  the  plague.  The  pestilential  agent  is  formed  by  and  in  the 
stars  after  the  effluvia  of  sinful  human  imagination  have  reached  them. 
But  imagination  may  also  work  more  directly  in  plague.  The  news  that 
my  brother  was  carried  away  by  the  plague  abroad  may  'reverberate'  in 
myself  so  much  that  it  finally  displays  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the 
semen  in  conception,  kindle  the  disease  in  myself  and  thereby  create  the 
source  of  an  epidemic.  This  can  propagate  itself  not  only  through 
contaminated  air,  but  also  by  the  transmission  of  morbid,  pestilential 
imagination  from  one  person  to  the  other.  Hence  one  part  of  plague 
prophylaxis  is  to  keep  people  cheerful  and  pleasantly  occupied.  Fright  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  emotions  -  it  is  the  coward  who  is  killed  in 
wars,  and  he  who  imagines  himself  a  reborn  Roman  warrior  wins."^ 

It  is  the  use  and  presence  of  strong  emotions  that  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  his  medical 

ideas.  Imagination  transmits  these  emotions  to  others  or  to  parts  of  the  self  and  in  so 

doing  prompts  an  illness  or  a  cure.  These  emotions  even  affect  the  heavens,  as  in  the 


"^  Paracelsus,  The  Archidoxes  of  Magic;  Of  the  Supreme  Mysteries  of  Nature;  Of  the 
Spirits  of  the  Planets;  Of  the  Secrets  ofAlchymy;  Of  Occult  Philosophy;  The  Mysteries  of 
the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiack;  The  Magical  Cure  of  Diseases;  Of  Celestial  Medicines, 
(NY:  Samuel  Weiser,  1975),  60.  Spelling  modernized  by  the  author. 
""^  Walter  Pagel,  Paracelsus:  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Medicine  in  the  Era  of 
the  Renaissance,  (New  York:  Karger,  1982),  123. 
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case  of  the  creation  of  the  plague.  This  is  partially  because  man  has  a  particularly  strong 

emotion  and  partially  because  the  heavens  are  imagination.  "Finally,  all  action  is  through 

imagination  -  'as  all  heaven  is  nothing  but  imagination;  it  acts  on  man,  causes  plague  and 

other  disease,  not  through  bodily  instruments,  but  through  its  form  ('Gestalt'),  as  the  sun 

kindles  fire."'"°  Thus  the  imagination  was  not  only  a  means  of  interacting  with 

individuals  and  the  cosmos  but  it  formed  the  substance  in  which  imaginative  actions 

occurred.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  see  roots  for  Henry  Corbin's  theory  of  the  mundus 

imaginalis  in  Paracelsus'  treatment  of  the  imagination. 

For  most  Renaissance  magi,  the  vis  imaginativa  was  a  key  component  of  magical 

practice;  for  some  it  was  the  way  of  achieving  magical  results.  Giordano  Bruno  (1548- 

1600),  like  Paracelsus,  was  one  who  went  far  beyond  Ficino  in  terms  of  the  power  he 

ascribed  to  the  imagination.   Ficino's  theories  place  him,  at  times,  in  alignment  with  the 

more  Medieval  faculty  psychology  and,  at  other  times,  closer  to  the  radical  Renaissance 

understanding  of  the  vis  imaginativa.  For  Bruno,  there  was  no  such  waffling.  He  saw  the 

imagination  as  the  prime  tool  through  which  any  aim  should  be  undertaken  -  it  could 

dramatically  influence  the  self,  others,  and  the  natural  world.  Through  the  cultivation  of 

the  vis  imaginativa  the  imagination  could  be  crafted  into  an  ability  capable  of  rivaling 

that  of  the  gods. 

...the  work  of  Giordano  Bruno,  De  Imaginum,  Signorum  et  Idarum 
compositone  (1591),  propounded  a  theory  of  imagination  conceived  of  as 
the  principal  instrument  of  magical  and  religious  processes.  In  so  doing, 
Bruno... transformed  the  art  of  memory,  which  had  been  merely  a  rational 
technique  using  images  (as  in  Thomas  Aquinas),  into  a  religious  and 
magical  one.  It  was  a  matter  of  training  the  imagination  to  make  it  an 
instrument  allowing  the  acquisition  of  divine  powers.  One  could  attract 

""Pagel,  122. 
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the  spirits  through  incantations,  seals,  and  markings,  but  also  by  the 
imagination  alone,  this  third  method  being  the  principle  one.'^' 

By  allowing  the  imagination  to  elevate  a  human  to  the  level  of  a  demi-god,  Bruno,  and 

others  who  supported  similar  theories,  entirely  removed  many  Medieval  concerns  from 

their  analyses. 

Where  the  morality  of  the  imagination  in  relation  to  the  other  faculties  had  been  a 

primary  concern  in  the  Medieval  study  of  psychology,  morality  was  now  entirely 

irrelevant  outside  of  the  consideration  of  whether  an  individual  magus  was  completing 

moral  actions  with  his  imagination.  Through  the  practice  of  the  vis  imaginativa  the 

imagination  had  become  the  power  of  man  which  most  resembled  the  power  of  God  and 

as  such  could  no  longer  be  devalued.  Indeed  the  reason  for  which  it  had  been  devalued 

(i.e.  that  it  distracted  the  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  God)  was  in  itself  no  longer 

valid,  since  through  the  fine-tuned  power  of  the  imagination  the  magus  had  elevated 

himself  almost  to  the  level  of  God.  As  a  result  of  this  elevation,  imitation,  not 

contemplation,  was  the  primary  goal,  and  for  that  goal,  the  imagination  aided,  not 

impaired,  the  seeker. 


'''  Antoine  Faivre,  Theosophy,  Imagination,  Tradition:  Studies  in  Western  Esotericism, 
(Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  2000),  102. 
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